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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

- "T 


Department of the Interior, 

• * Office of Education, 

Washington, D'. C., June, 1932 . , 

Sir: It is of interest from time to time to make studies or have 
studies made of the various ranks of the superintendency. One type 
of the superintendency, which is all in all the oldest and is found in 
every State, is the county superintendent of schools. He exists in 
more than 3,300 places. The return accompanying this blank was 
able to get a line on him from more than 2,000 places. It showed 
his age qnd marital status, educational experience, and the grades 
in which he had previously taught, the degrees held, and the like. 

In general, outside of some six States, the salary of the county 
superintendents seems to be very low indeed. It may be said that 
in these States more responsibility for the supervision of instruction 
is placed upon them and that they have more nearly approached a 
professional standing. It is found that there is fixed by law a salary 
and that no provision is made whatever for varying from it because 
of range of professional experience or qualification. Approximately 
half of the county superintendents, which amounts to 1,410 of those 
heard from, have some form df supervisors employed in their counties. 
Frequently, however, this supervisor attempts to supervise the entire 
county, and accordingly can be felt only partially. Most of our 
States are not well suited for a single supervisor. 

All in all, there is no conception of the magnitude of the county 
superintendent’s work. When such a notion has been realized, it 
may well be believed that the salaiy of the officers as well as the 
method of selecting hifn will be very greatly improved. 

Respectfully submitted. 


The Secretary of the Interior. 


Wm; John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

THE ADEQUACY OF THE DATA 

How they were collected .— In October, 1928, the Office of Education 
sent out to each county school superintendent or comparable officer 
m the United States an inquiiy blank seeking certain information. 
This list included, besides theofficers specifically designated as “county 
superintendent," the “division superintendent" of Virginia (outside 
those in charge of city systems), the “ district ^superintendent” of 
New York, the “deputy superintendent" of Nevada, and the “union 
superintendent" of the New England States. Dat» on salaries and 
/ on numbei ”of clerical and supervisoiy assistants are for the school ‘ 
year 192J-28. Where a definite date was important for giving accu- 
rate information, such as the agfi and the years of experience, the 

information was requested as of September 1, 1928. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


As the returns were received they were carefully checked. In 
many cases certain important data were not given. In some cases 
it was evident that errors had crept in, Bince, for example, various 
items referring to experience did not check with each other. In 
other cases it w r as evident that the question was misinterpreted. In 
all cases where such errors were found or where important items were 
omitted a personal letter was sent to the superintendent. Froth 
practically all of the approximately 750 persons to whom these sup- 
plementary letters were sent, returns, giving more accurate or more 
adequate data, were received. 

The ; percentage oj all county superintendents represented in these 
data. Inquiry blanks were sent to 3,362 1 officers of this, type whose 
names are found in the 1928 issue of the Educational Directory of the 
United States Bureau of Education (now Office of Education). A 
total of 2,009 returns, or 59.7 per cent of all, were received. There 
is considerable variation among the States in the percentage of returns 
made, the lowest (see Table 1 ) being 39 in Georgia and 42 in Missouri ; 
the highest being 80 in Nevada and 79 in Massachusetts. Delaware 
is nofr included in this study because of the direct State supervision 
in force. 

How representative are our dotal— In a study of this type where the 
selection is dependent, not upon the care of the investigator but rather 
upon the cooperation of the individuals in the group being studied/it 
is desirable to know whether or not the data received are reasonably 
representative of the entire group. 

We can not, in the case of the present data, answer this question 
with complete confidence, thoqgh the evidence would indicate that 
they are reasonably representative. 

Of flie 2,009 superintendents from whom we have data, 537 are 
women. In order to determine whether or not our data are selective 
as regards women, the number of women superintendents in 1928 was 
secured from 32 State departments of education. 

A comparison of the perc^l&fage of all men with those represented 
in our data show that in 7. States there is no difference in the two fig- 
ures. The percentage of difference in 6 States is 1 ; in 4 States, 2; 
in 2 States, 3 ; in 4 States, 4 ; in 4 States, 6 ; in 2 States, 7 ; in 2 States, 8 ; 
and in 1 State, 14. In some of these cases of high percentage 
difference between the two figures is not of real significance. The oue 
State with the 14 per cent difference is New Mexico with only 31 
superintendents, while those with a difference of 8 per cent are 
Nevada with 6 superintendents and Rhode Island with 10. 

In the case of the other 16 States the Educational Directory of the 
Office of Education for^ 1928 was consulted. There can be no 

Incrtelnxt— 
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ADEQUACY OP DATA 3 

certainty about the accuracy of this particular check because of the 
failure in many cases to preface the names of women with' “Miss” 
or “Mrs.” This information indicates that, in comparison with our 
data, in 6 States there is no difference in the two figures. The per- 
centage of difference in 1 State is 1; in 3 States, 3; in 1 State, .5; in 
2 States, 6; in 1 State, 7; in 2 States, 10; and in 1 State, 15. It is 
evident, therefore, that our data are fairly representative of the 
whole group of superintendents so far as the proportion of men and 
women is concerned. 

In a few States, studies of the county superintendents have been 
made sufficiently recently that we are able to get a check on whether 
or not our data are representative in regard to several other factors. 
The information is summarized in the following table. 

Table 2.— A comparison in 9 Stales of certain data from this study irilh similar 
data from other studies. The data from this study are in italics 



Year for 
which 
data 
were 
secured 


Alabama 1 ' 1927-28 

„ _ . | I9f8 

Florida 1 \ 1927-28 

xr ' # i ms 

Kansas* J {$29 

"" I9t8 

Maryland* 1927-28 

ms 

1928 
19t8 
1927-28 
I9t8 
1970 

mu 

1925 
19f8 
1927 


New Jersey * 

North Carolina K 

Ohio 

Texas* 

Virginia • 


19t6L 

mscyol 


Per cent 
ail super- 
intend- 
ents in- 
cluded 

Median 
years of 
training 
above 
high 
school 

Medlpn 
years of 
educa- 
tional 
experi- 
ence 

Median 

salary 

Median 
years of 
experi- 
ence as 
county 
superin- 
tendent 

3 « 

« \ 

4 * 

5 

6 

7 

! 1 


! 




96 

3.6 

23 5 

S3, 106 

8 3 ' 

68 

18 

tit 

t. 69 i 

8 6 

84 

2 1 

17.3 

3, 198 

6 7 

48 

It 

lit 

t,S76 

6 7 


. 13 


1 511 

a n 

76 

1.8 



k i.iM 

' ,1 7 

91 

5.0 

26 4 

4.140 

13 7 

67 

6.S 

f6.6 

3, 7 09 

It. 6 

100 

58 

350 1 

5,000 

180 

43 

6. 1 

to. 1 

6,000 

7.5 

84 

3.8 

220 

3. 106 

9. 2 

6t 

4-4 

tl. 5 

3. '? 6 

7 7 

86 




5.9 

O k 

69 


, 


1.0 

11.0 

2,091 

If. o 

* 4.2 

6t 

t.6 

16.6 

1,879 

l 8 

100 

4.6 

14.0 

2.277 

8.5 

61 

4-4 

17. f 

t,m 

8.6 


Median 5 

ace 


67.0 

418 


51 jO 
6? f 
40.0 
it. 9 
41. *8 
it. I 


cJu^rimbV’ The Coamy 8uperintendwit <“ 


N«w ,r A n E finnT?ML2!ir. l ,“ l l 0n the «xu.U, 


Master's theala, Kansas State Teachers 

or 


; * ™ ana aomimsirauon of puMlc schi 

oli“S33s'.f 0 cSdi23,''»' °* i» oST" OWo . 

V. Public Education In Virginia. Richmond, V» , l«28. pp. 47^-79. 

,' v AjJ are f u l study of Table 2 will show some differences in certain 
items, though as a whole they are strikingly similar. The greatest 
variations are for training and salary in Alabama; for training, total 
.educational experience, and salaiy in Florida; for training in Kansas; 
for salary in Maryland; for experien<*» tenure, and age in New 

Jersey;, for tenure in-Ohio; for training and experience in Texas 
106790°— 33 2 
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In other items of these States and in all items of North Carolina 
and Virginia the data are quite sijnilar. Our study appears, there- 
fore, from these data, to have selected enough of those'in Alabama * 
Florida, and Maryland who are better trained but less well ’paid 
that the medians are -affected. In. New Jersey' we have, clearly 

secured data from the younger members of the superintendents’ 
group. * , - 

In 1928 Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, of the United States Office of 
Eduction, made a study of the salary of county superintendents ’ 
securing d$ta from 99 per cent of all such officers. The following 
figures give a comparison of our median salary for each State with 
that found by Mfc. Cook., Medians are not given for fqiir States— 
Arizona, Nevada, New Jersey, and Rhode Island-^because the few 
cases do not warrant the mfe of this figure as a' central tendency. 

Table 3.— Comparisons between salary medians found by this study and those 

found by previous study f 


State 


- 1 


Alabama v 

Arkansas 

California* 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Oeorgla 

Idaho 

Illinois...: 

Indiana 

Iowa 1 

Kansas 

Kentucky ... 

Louisiana, 

Maine 


Mar y land 1 

Massachusetts - 

* Michigan.. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri., 

Montana 


Cook’s 

median 


$2,937 

2,539 

2,910 

1.703 
2,977 

2,575 

1,734 

1,590 

2,520 

2,250 

1,908 
1, 674 
2,026 
3. 273 
2,509 

3,621 

3,114 

1.819 

1,958 

1,958 

2! 049 

1.704 


Our me- 
diau^-f 
or — 
Cook’s 
median 


3. 


Per cent 
variation 
from 
Cook’s 
median 


+$38 

+287 

-228 

-238 

‘ +210 
+537 
-31 
+481 
• +07 

-42 
-120 
-93 
+ 165 
+57 

-112 

+279 

+50 

-13 

+440 

0 

+45 


1.2 

11.3 

7.4 
13.9 

13.4 

8.1 

30.8 

1.9 

19.0 

2.5 

2.1 

,71 

,4.5 

5.0 

2.2 

3.0 

8.9 
2.7 

.6 

22.4 

0 

2.5 


State 


Cook’s 

median 


Nebraska. ...» 

New Hampshire . 
New Meiico...... 

New York 

JMorth Garolina. .. 

North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

PenSJjdvania 


South Carolina- 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

iu;tah ; 


Vermont. 

Vlrginla. 


Washlngton.^.i. 
West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin....... _ 

Wyoming... 


II.R02 
3, 575 
2,271 
3, 342 
3,155 

1.889 

3,400 

1,820 

1,780 


Our me- 
dian + 
op — 
Cook’s 
median 


Pqr cent 
variation 
fronj , 
Cooks 
median - 


1,750 

1,627 

2,244 

2,200 

2,718 

3,102 
2,666 
1,902 
1, 77^ 
% 136 
1,728 


. Delaware is also omitted for reasons already given. Of the 43 States, 
in 21 our median varies from that of Cook by less than 5 per cent’ 
In several of these cases there is practically no difference ip these 
12 States our data vary by %o 10 per cent; in 6 States 
.. by 10 to- 15 per cent; in 2 cases by 15 to 20 per cent; in one-case 
by 20 to 25 per cent; arid in one case by 30 to 35 per cent The 
largest variation is found in Georgia. For New York the lack of 
correspondence between the tWo medians is rdUdily explained. On 
August 1, 1928, the^ State increased its contribution for the salair 
of the district superintendent from $2,400 to $3,000. Mrs. Cook’s 
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SEX, AGE, AND MARITAL CONDITION ' ' 5 

* # 

.figures ai% cleanly based upon the latter salaif . Our figure, which 
is for the year 1927—28, fc $2,682 for the 133 superintendents for 
whom we hav§ data, while the median for all superintendents for 
• ' that year is $2,669. • , * • ^ 

Comparing our salary medians w'ith thore of Mrs. Cook, it Is evi- 
dent that, while there is no great difference in our data in more than 
two-thirds of the States, there is a significant difference in about 9 
(New York not counted)— Arkansas, Colorado) Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Mississippi, New Mexico, Tennessee, and Utah. In 5 of these 
States our median is larger than Cook’s; in 4 it is smaller. For all 
of , the 42 States there is no difference in one State, while our median 
exceeds Cook's in 21 cases and is less in 21 cases. 

Individuals will naturally, differ in their judgments as to wfiat con- 
stitutes, a significant difference-in such data as are here given. While 
such checks as we have been able to get indicate that ourdata may not 
be altogether representative on certain factors in a few States, we 

• believe that, on the whole; they are reasonably so. 

* * • 

SEX, AGE, AND MARITAL CONDITION 

fc 

f - 

Sez . — Seventy-one per cent of the 2,009 superintendents are men. 
(These percentages are based upon the ‘number, of superintendents 
.for whom we have data.) (See Table 4.) In. 1 1 States— Alabama, 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire^ 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Virginia — ail are • 
men; while in 8 other 'States— Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, Maine, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, and West Virginia — *90 percent 
or more are men. 

Women superintendents predominate in 13 States — Arizona,- • 
Colorado,' Idaho, IoVa, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming. 
The highest percentage of woipen is found in Montana (92), Wyoming- 
(90), Anzciha (89), Colorado (86), and New Mexico’ (79). It is in the 
•States west of the Mississippi River that women superintendents 
predominate. In none of the States east of the Mississippi is this V 
. predominance of women found, while ft is true of all in the western 
section exfcept California, Nevada, Utah, Texas, ’North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. -Speaking generally, 
then, one may say that at present the county superitftendency ^s 
. largely or exclusively a man’s job in the East and the' South'" and that 
it islaigely-a woman’s job in the West and in the Middle West. 

'.Age . — Diagram 1 shows the age distribution of the 2,009 county 
superintendents’. More than 85 petf^ cent fall within what might be 
•considered the- period of greatest usefulness in a person’s life^the 
■pdriod between 30 and 60. Only in a general way, however, can sig- 
nificance be attached to such figures. At # any rate, less than 6- per 
cent are under 30 and less than 10 per cent are over 60. • 
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Table 4 .—Perct^tage of the 2,009 superintendents who are men 


Jliate. 


J- 


11 n h umn 

Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentuoky * 
Louisiana • 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massaohusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
N. Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

S. Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utfch 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Vest Virginia 

Vise one in 

Wyoming 

Total 


Numb e i 

of 

Cases 

Per- 
cent- 
age 0 li 



4< 

5< 

$< 

70 0 

9 

V 

2 

— 2Z_ 











39 

9 

38 

33 

43 

100 
11 
. 92 
51 
14 
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76 

32 

m* W 
©6 
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67 

91 











w f 

13 

WJb 

100 











59 

100 











57 

63' 








- 



60 

vv 

4r8 











37 

86 











48 

37 

59 

79 

8 

39 











4 

W W 

50 











£9 

%/v 

loo 
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9 

too 











14 

£1 











135 

5£ 

78 











98 











33 

51 











61 

100 











*30 

68 











£4 

46 











43 

loo 











7 

100 











£1 

76 











45 

4£ 











57 

96 











99 

67 











16 

94 











£9 

54 

86 
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39 
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48 
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54 
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SEX, AGE, AND MARITAL CONDITION 7 

The situation in the various States is shown in Table 5. I^ere is 
given the median age for each State, together with the age that in- 
cludes the first 25 per cent (Q,) and the first 75 per cent (Q,). Of the 
total number of superintendents there are only 7 under 25 years of 
age and 121 under 30. There are only 80 who are 65 or more years 

Diagram 1. Age distribution of 2,009 county superintendents 


Peroent- 


* 6 * ( 

D 2 

4 6 6 

1C 

12 14 lfi 1ft 

Less than SO 

20-24 0.3 

25-29 5.6 

30-34 11.1 

'**• 35-39 16.7 

40-44 16.5 

45-49 14.7 

30-54 15.3 

55-59 10.2 
60-64 5.4 

65-69 2.6 

70-74 1.1 

75-79 .05. 
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of age, 25 per cent of thobe being over 70 and only one being 75 or 
over. 


Marital status . — We have data regarding their marital status for 
only 1,993 superintendents. Ninety-one per cent of the men are 
married, while only 31 per cent of the women are married. The 
situation by States may be seen by ex amining Table 6. 
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Table 5. — Age of county superintendents 

[The lines In the graph show (be range of the middle 50 per cent. The median point is indicated 

by the short vertical line] 


State 

M 

<ii 




0 

52 

r 

9 

T~ 

“T - " 






Alabama 

48.0 

43.0 

54.0 




. 


Arizona 

(i) 








Arkansas 

41.5 

36.1 

49.7 






Cali f oral a 

49.6 

44.6 

54.5 






Colorado 

46.0 

36.5 

52.1 






Conneotiout 

41.8 

37.0 

48. 7 






Florida 

41.5 

33.2 

49.6 






Georgia 

47.9 

39.4 

54.0 






Idaho 

40 ..5 

35.7 

44.4 






Illinoit 

48.4 

42.1 

55*3 






Indiana 

44.1 

38.4 

WU . w 

53.2 

• 





leva 

44.7 

37.7 

52.7 

45.1 






Kansas 

58.3 

33.3 






Kentucky 

41.8 

31.0 

52.2 






Louisiana 

45.8 

38.4 

52.6 

45.2 






Maine 

41 . £ 

34.1 



a 



Maryland 

, 50.6 

46.2 

54.0 






Massachusetts 

50.8 

43.4 

58.3 






Michigan 

47 . £ 

48.4 

54.5 






Minnesota 

47.6 

40.9 

54.6 






Mississippi 

58.7 

35.1 

48.3 


. 




Missouri 4 

4£.5 

33.5 

49.4 






Montana 

58 . £ 
44.0 

31.8 

48.7 






Nebraska 

36.4 

52.5 






Nevada 

(* 2 ) 








New Hampshire 

47.7 

42.6 

54.5 



\ 



New Jersey 

( 3 ) 








New Mexico 

42*5 

35.4 

49.5 






New York 

52.6 

45.3 

59.6 






N • Carolina 

47.8 

38.8 

54.2 




a 


North Dakota 

40.4 

35.1 

49.5 






Ohio 

51 •£ 

42.1 

55.9 





1 

Oklahoma 

41.1 

35.9 

46.7 



. 



Oregon 

47.1 

40.0 

53.3 




1 


Pennsylvania 

50.5 

43.7 

56.5 






Rhode Island 

( 4 ) 








S . Carolina 

46.6 

37.9 

54.6 


' 




South Dakota 

37.1 

31.8 

42.6 


• 




Tennessee 

40.6 

33.0 

48.2 



s 



Texas 

40.5 

34.7 

47.9 






Utah 

42. 0 

36.8 

48 . 7 ~ 






Vermont 

43*5 

37.3 

47.3 






Virginia 

42.1 

35.6 

49.7 






Washington 

49.3 

39.0 

54.1 

51.0 






lest Virginia 

43.5 

35.5 






Wisconsin 

45.0 

35.3 

53.5 






Wyoming 

53.3 

43.7 

07*5 



, 



Total 

44.8 

3$. 8 

53.1 









1 Since there are fewer than 10 eases In each, the medians and mmrtrui ar* not fftr A Hf Ana 



i Tb» trithmeUo mean for Rhode bland li 41 yaa n. Tha acea lor tba 7 


l an: 38, 33, 33, tt, 46, «, 88. 
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Table: 6 . — Percentage of superintendents who are married 


State 

Pero 

snUga 

— — 

State J 

Percentage 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Alabama 

98 

0 

New Hampshire 

QA 


Arizona 

100 

50 

New Jersey 

100 

u 

0 

Arkansas . 

91 

0 

New Mexico 

66 

45 

California 

94 

46 

New York 

95 

37 

A 

Colorado 

100 

48 

C w J U1 WL ...... . . 

North Carolina. 

Connecticut 

100 

0 

North Dakota 

Vo 

81 

• u 

31 

Florida 

85 

50 

Ohio 

Qu 


Georgia 

90 

33 

Oklahoma 

va 

Qt 

u 

Idaho 

100 

• 39 

Oregon 

Vo 

fVv 

DO 

Illinois 

90 

20 

Pennsylvania 

w 

lm 

71 

A 

Indiana 

93 

o 

Rhode Island 1 

79 

U 

A 

Iowa — 

92 

20 

South Carolina 

i l 

87 

20 

Kansas. 

91 

33 

South Dakota. . .. 

89 

g 

Kentucky 

90 

45 

Tennessee 



Louisiana. 

96 

0 

Texas 

O I 
Act 

ou 

Maine 

91 

50 

Utah 

40 

inn 

31 

A 

Maryland. 

100 

0 

Vermont 

IUU 

92 

77 

Of 

Massachusetts 

89 

0 

Virginia 

£o 

A 

Michigan 

97 

77 

Washington 

* * ' 
inn 

u 

on 

Minnesota 

75 

19 

West Virginia 

JUU 

fA 

Mississippi 

80 

40 

Wisconsin 

' 88 

oU 

Q 

M issour i 

84 

40 

Wyoming 

100 

o 

22 

Montana 

100 

28 


Nebraska 

82 

36 

Total 

91 

31 

Nevada. 

100 

50 



THE PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT OF THE COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Educational experience — Total . — The median total educational ex- 
perience of the 2,009 superintendents is 19.9 years. Fifty per cent of 
this group fall between 13 and 27.1 years. (See Table 7.) Themedian 
years of experience is highest in Pennsylvania where it is 29.1 years. 
•The next four States with highest medians are Massachusetts (27.2), 
New York (26.9), Maiyland (26.5, and Ohio (26.2). New Mexico has 
the lowest median experience (9.3). Next in order are South Carolina 
(12.5), South Dakota (13.2), Idaho (14.0), and Florida (14.2). 

Diagram 2 shows the distribution, by 5-year groups, of the total 
educational experience. 

In teaching , in administration, etc . — Table 8 gives the median years 
of experience of superintendents replying in each State in teaching 
and in administration and supervision. For example, the county 
superintendents of Alabama have had a median experience of 10.3 
years in teaching in grades 1 to 12 and of 9.9 years in administration 
and supervision. The superintendents of Connecticut have the 
lowest median experience as teachers (3.5 years), while Illinois and 
West Virginia have the highest (13.3 years). In administration and 
supervision Montana has the lowest median (2.6 years), while 
Massachusetts has the highest (17.6 years). It is doubtless unneces- 
sary to remind the reader that these median figures represent central 
tendencies only. As a matter of fact 44 superintendents, or 2.2 per 
cent, have had no experience as teacher in grades 1 to 12, while 89, or 
4.4 per cent, have had less than a year of administrative and super- 
visory experience. 
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Table 7— All educational experience of county superintendents in years given bu 

medians and quariiles y 


State 


Alabama * J 24.2 

Arizona * 

Arkansas 

California 

'Colorado 


Connecticut . 

Florida 

Georgia 

klabo 

Illinois 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas . 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 


Maine 

Maryland „ 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana . . . 
Nebraska... 
Nevada 


M 

Qi 

! Q» 

2 

3 

1 4 

24.2 

17.7 

| 39.0 

0 ) 



IS. 8 

13.2 

1 25.6 

2o. 0 

19.2 

29.7 

14.6 

9.2 

21.2 

14.3 

9. 1 

21.2 

14.2 

9.0 

19.9 

19.3 

13.5 

26. 5 

14.0 

9.7 

19.7 

24.7 

17.9 

31.5 

20.5 

15.1 

30 2 

20.6 

14.0 

26.7 

14.6 

9.8 

19.8 

20.0 

13.2 

28.6 

23.6 

15.0 

29.5 

15.8 

11.2 

20.7 

26.5 

20.0 

29.7 

27.2 

19.8 

34.2 

22.7 

15.6 

30.0 

21.5 

13.5 

28.3 

15.7 

1U 

21.9 

19.2 

12.2 

25.8 

14.4 

8.9 

19.7 

20.7 

14.0 

28.3 

(*) 







State 


New Hampshire . 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. . 


North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 


Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia. 
Washlni 
West V 


Wisconsin. 

Wyoming.. 


Total. 


M 

Q i 

Q i 

2 

3 

4 

23. 1 

18.3 

29 3 

(>) 



? 9. 3 

6. 4 

14. 5 

26 9 

21.6 

32. S 

20. 1 

12.3 

2S. 5 

15.6 

10.0 

18 4 

26. 2 

19, 4 

32. 4 

19. 7 

13.8 

24. 6 

20. 0 

11.0 

26.0 

29. 1 

22.7 

33. 7 

(«) 



12.5 

7.2 

is. i 

13. 2 

9.9 

16.6 

16. 4 

0.6 

27.4 

17.0 

11.1 

22.0 

17.2 

12.5 

23.5 

17. 0 

11.2 

23.9 

17. 2 

6.2 

24.3 

21. 8 

13.2 

28.6 

20.7 

14.7 

28. 9 

21.0 

12.9 

27.5 

21.0 

12.5 

32.2 

19.9 

13.0 

27. 1 


N»rS« re ln . eac £v th ® medians nod qoartfles wore not computed for Ariiona. 
SowlhiS! T 9 . 10 ,H 7.' aa.ffl® 30 ,'m 1 ' The al1thmetlC mean for ArUon ‘ U 30 ywra-The years for the 
! I!*® arithmetic mean for Nevada Is ’ll J. The years for the 4 cases are- 7 0 13 M 
4 1 4L* arithmetic mean for New Jersey is 25 A years. The years for the 0 cases’ are: 9, 16, 18, 17, 18, M, 37 , 

‘ Tla ® •rithmetlo mean for Rhode Island Is 15.5 years. The years for the 7 cases are: 5, 11, 12, 18, 20, 20, 22. 

Diagram 2.— Total years of educational experience to September, 1928 
Peroent- 
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?L 'u^cndM, 


• 

State 

Median years of ed- 
ucational * expe- 
rience in — 

Teaching 

grades 

1-12 

Adminis- 
tration 
and su- 
pervision 

1 

2 

3 

Alabama. 

Arizona 

IQ. 3 

9.9 

/i\ 

Arkansas 

V / 

9.4 
10. 4 

V # 7 

7 a 

California 

7. 8 

1 1 m 

Colorado 

tt A 

11. 0 
A A 


<V 9 

t O 

Connecticut 

3.5 
7 8 

Q £ 

Florida 

¥. 0 

7 | 

Oeorgia 

»’ 6 
Q O 

7. 1 

Idaho 

a 5 

A A 

Illinois 

Si o 

n q 

4.0 


Id. o 

10. 1 

Indiana.., 


in o 

Iowa 

xi. a 
O H 

10. 8 
n n 

Kansas 

V. 0 

Q 1 

V. o 

a m 

Kentucky 

w. 1 

10. 4 

4u 0 

It A 

Louisiana 

7. 2 

0. U 

1 A 1 

Maine 

a o 

IX o 
0 0 

Maryland 

u. ¥ 

11.4 
32 
10 1 

¥. 4 
13 X 

Massachusetts. 

Id, d 
17 A 

Michigan 

17.0 
Q 7 

Minnesota- 

lv. 1 
0.0 

&5 
10.2 
o ft 

». 7 

m q 

Mississippi 

1UL J 

£ 0 

Missouri 

a. 0 

A R 

Montana 

a o 

0 A 

Nebraska.. 

w. O 
0.8 

(u 

A 0 

o 7 

Nevada 

a / 

Sl\ 


\ 9 ) 


State 


1 


Median years of ed- 
ucational * expe- 
rience in — 


Teaching 

grader 

1-12 


New Ham pshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico... . 

New York 

North Carolina... 


North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 


Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 
8outb Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas.., 


Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington. ._ 
Wart Virginia. 


W boons in . 
Wyoming - 


Total. 


10.2 

(•) 

ao 

10.3 

7.4 

&I 

0.0 

11.7 

10.5 

11.0 

P) 

0.3 

8.5 
0.3 

iao 

&8 

0.3 

7.1 

12.0 

13.3 

0.0 

1L0 


A d minis- 
tration 
and su- 
pervision 


12 0 


O 


0. 4 


52 

its 

mo 

7.3 

118 

10 

35 

110 


<•) 


17 . 

10» 

11 

14 

9.0 
9.9 

10 4 
85 

5.0 

7.4 

10 


18 


number (K. « si £r ‘Siffta" ‘had orbe^SSu^^JS^ ! ^ 00 ‘ B “ d mXU **- •«* » »“U 

»“-3sariHss^^ 


Wuij/UMKI ior Anxona. Nevada New J^v^h rhX T.r r^w “ ,on • n ? m0Qlanfl w quart lee 

ssar t * ^ 

I Tta ^thmetjo mean for i i « 

«; , T ,- -“■«* “ s *8;^ & i’NVW a 

Some of the superintendents have also had “other" educational 
experience. Two hundred and twelve, or 10.5 per cent, have had 
come teaching experience in normal school or college. These 212 
are rather well distributed among the various States. While several 
States have none in this group, th^ others have a scattering. Ohio 
has the largest number, 15. Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan have 10 or more each. Almost all types of higher educa- 
tional institutions are represented, although the small college and 
the State normal school predominate. ■»/ 

Seventy-nine, or 8.9 per cent, have had a miscellaneous typo of 
educational experience as attendance officer, educational research 
worker, librarian, clerk to the county superintendent, county agent 
private music teacher, welfare officer, and the like, 

106790°— 82 8 
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' Grades in which teaching experience was secured . — From the fore- 
going data it may well be claimed that, taken as a whole, county 
superintendents have had sufficient classroom experience to familiarize 
themselves with the teaching problems that they are likely to meet 
in their work. No one would^f course, claim that a long experience 
in the classroom will develop that insight into the learning process * 
that will enable a superintendent to become, for example, a good 
supervisor of instruction. In fact, too much classroom experience 
might, it is conceivable, have the opposite effect because of its 
encouraging habitual modes of response. Nevertheless, it may, 
with reason, be contended that some teaching experience is essential 
to the development of a proper background. ^ 

The county superintendent has a particularly difficult task. He 
has to deal with a multitude of problems in organization, finance, 
buildings, equipment, transportation, curriculum making, and the 
like. As a supervisor of instruction he has responsibilty for all grades 
of the common schools. Unlike the city superintendent he veiy 
seldom has special supervisory assistants. While in practice he may 
give only perfunctory attention to schools in which there is a principal 
he nevertheless has an obligation to them. 


Table 9. — Percentage of county superintendents who have had no experience in 
grades 1 to 6 and in grades 7 to 12 


8 tat* 

1 

O redes 
1 tod 

Grades 
7 to 12 

8UU 

Grades 

ItoC 

Grades 
7 to 12 

1 

7 

3 


2 

3 • 

Alabama . 

70 

5 

i 

Now Hampshire 

7* 

0 

A Hf/wia 

0 

0 

New Jersey.. , 

4 

0 

Arkansas 

14 

0 

New Mexico... 

18 

0 


0 

0 

New York. j 

10 

4 

Colorado 

2 

5 

North Carolina. | 

32 

• 0 

Connecticut 

45 

0 

North Dakota 1 

20 

3 

FLwHri* 

21 

17 

Ohio 1 

, 17 

V 

Oforgln 

31 

12 

Oklahoma. 

0 

0 

Trtahn 

10 

12 

Oregon 1 

13 

4 

Till Turin 

15 

7 

Pennsylvania. 

17 

4 

Indiana 

13 

7 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

Invt 

25 

14 

8outh Carolina 

$ 

! 0 

F tntai 

10 

4 

South Dakota 

10 

Tantnnkv 

7 

7 

Tennessee 

10 

0 

f iwikiana 

31 

14 

Texas.. 

4 

2 



37 

0 

Utah 

11 

5 

4 

0 

Maryland 

M BMAAbmal t a 

23 

47 

7 

10 

Vermont 

Virginia 

44 

43 

Michigan. 

12 

9 

11 

0 

Washington 

8 

21 

15 

8 

13 

0 

Mlnnaeof- * 

13 

15 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

mSST :::::::::::::::::: 

20 

14 

Wyoming. 

0 

0 

Moo tana.. 

3 

7 

0 

0 

i 

TW*1 

18 

• 4 

Nebraeka. 

Nevada*... .... - 

l 

0 
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How well i 9 the county superintendent qualified, from the point 
. of view of experience, to deal with instructional questions in the 
various grades? Table 9 shows the percentage in each State who 
have had no teaching experience in grades 1 to 6 and in grades 7 to 
12. For all superintendents these percentages are 18 and 6. 

Experience iiy schools' and communities of different size— Since a 
county superintendent has to deal with schools of various size, it is 
interesting to see to what extent he has^had experience in such 
schools. While there is, of course, much transfer value from one 
teaching situation to another, investigations* have shown that, in 
the smaller schools especiaUy, there are some significantly different 
responsibilities. According to Table 10, 26 per cent of the superb- 
tendents have had no experience in a 1-teacher school; 71 per cent, 
none m other open-country schools; 68 per cent, b a village of fewer 
than 500 population; 41 per cent, in a village of from 500 to 2,500* 
and 62 per cent, in a city or village of more than 2,500. 

Tenure — In view of the selection of county superintendents b 
about half the States by popular election, -we would expect a fairly 
high turnover in those States and, consequently, a rather short 
tenure Table 11 gives data regardbg the total number of yeare 
these officers have held the position as county superintendent or 
comparable officer and the number of years that they have held this 
office continuously. For all superintendents the median length of 
experience in this office is 7 years, while for contbuous experience^ 
is 5.4 yeare. Data not here presented show that the experience as 
county superintendent is shorter in the States where this officer is 
elected than b States where he is appobted. 


> McQufley, Verne. Differences in the activities ol teachers In the 1 
In dtiea. New York, Teachers College, Colombia University. 1028 
to Education, No. 948.) 


room schools &od of ^r&d6 teacher* 
(Teachers College Contribution* 
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^ "«»n*er of years of experience as county 

Unffth ° f ****"'*"“ in lhat office continuously Data 


Stats 


A Is bam a _ . . 

Arixona 

Arkansas... 

California.. 

Colorado... 


Florida.. 
Georgia. 
Idaho.... 
Illinois. . 


Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 
Louisiana.. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi. 
Missouri.... 
Montana... 
Nebraska... 
Nevada. 


Total years as county 
superintendent 

Y«n as 

county | 
SUperln- | 
tendent ' 
contin- | 
uously 

M 

Q i 

Qi 

M 

2 

3 

4 

5 ' 

- 7.7 

- 0) 

2 8 

11.6 

7.3 

(*) 

4.8 

- 18 

3. 1 

9 0 

- 7.9 

16 

14.4 

6 5 

- 2.9 

.6 

16 

•4.5 

8.5 

17 

117 

8. 1 

1 6 

17 

8.3 

10 

5.7 

4.1 

10.7 

18 

. 12 

1.4 

12 

3.5 

17 

1.8 

9.9 

17 

18 

3.4 

V 114 

4.4 

6.2 

3.5 

9.8 

4.9 

3.9 

10 

6.3 

3 7 

1 i 

15 

10.3 

3.7 

. 10.2 

4.6 

113 

9.3 

8.0 

3.7 

113 

17 

12.6 

8.2 

117 

11.6 

13.0 

7.0 

21.9 

1L 2 

16 

13 

10.5 

16 

8.2 

18 

13.7 

7.9 

15 

, 5 

19 

1.9 

15 

1.8 

9.6 

14 

15 

L8 

4.9 

15 

7.2 

(«) 

18 

10.6 

7.1 

C) 


State 


New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico.... i. 

New York 

North Carolina... 


North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 


Rhode liand... 
8outh Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah i... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West Virginia. 


Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Total. 


Total 

years as county 

superintendent 

M 

Q i 

Qi 

2 

3 

4 

10 1 

<•) 

11 

117 

3.3 

.5 

4.5 

114 

8.7 

19.4 

. 6.9 

3.0 

11.0 

4 9 . 

3.6 

9.5 

8. 8* 

13 

119 

5.5 

37 

8.3 

7.3 

12 

10.2 

11.8 

7.8 

117 

0) 



4 3 

3 6 

19 

3.2 

1.9 

8.9 

15 

11 

9.3 

11 

11 

15 

15 

3.2 

118 

9.2 

14 

111 

ai 

15 

13.5 

17 

L8 

19 

4f 5 

L9 

15 

16 

3.1 

19 

15 

15 

115 

7.0 

16 

11.0 



Years as 
county 
superin- 
tendent 
coding 
uously 


M 


6 a 

O 

2.3 
14.5 

5.8 

4.8 
8 2 

5.3 

6.8 

10.8 


« 


3 0 
2.9 
15 
18 

4.5 

8.6 
8 . 1 
1.8 
12 

5.4 

10 


14 


a Jk? mean for Arixona is 4.7 yews. The years for the 0 cams ar*- im an 

^ierntbentanotUB. Tha yean (or the remaining 
I 4»^flTsTn Rb0<le ^ U 8 ^ PorloMetbamlanotUU. Tbn W for th. romin- 

Ul*nd u M yeM . For 2 cues there tre do d»ta. Th. for th. re- 


Training. Th© median years of training above the elementary 
school for the 2,009 superintendents (see Table 12) is 7.8 years. This 
is, of course, equivalent to a little less than 4 yeare of normal school or 
college work. As is to be expected, in view of the varying conditions 
in the different States, there are some significant differences among 
them. In all probability the longest period- of training is in New 
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Jersey. Because we have returns from only 9 of the 21 county super- 
intendents of that State, medians have not been computed. Data 
secured elsewhere,* however^ show that the median training for all 
these officers is 9.8 years above the elementary school. The longest 
median training outside of New Jersey is found in Connecticut where 
it is 9.4 years. This is roughly equivalent to a little less than one 
and one-half years of graduate work, though, as will be explained in 
a later paragraph, such a statement must be interpreted with care. 
Maryland superintendents have a median training of 9.3 years; 
Ohio, 9.2 years; Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 8.7 years each 
The shortest period of training is found in Kansas and Minnesota 
where it is 5.8 years. In Montana it is 5.9 years; in New Mexico, 
6.1 ; in Wyoming, 6.2. There is thus a difference of 3.6 years between 
the median figures of the States having the shortest and the longest 
period of training. 

Table 12. — Median years of training above the elementary school 


State 

M 

Qi 

Qi ' 

State 

M 

Qi 

Qi 

1 

2 

3 

l 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 


85 

7.7 

a 2 

New Hampshire 

87 

82 

82 





New Jersey 




A rkaniu 

& 1 

87 

86 

New Mexico 

8 1 

4.6 

7.2 

pallfi If 1 II la 

8 3 

80 

7.3 

New York 

7.2 

67 

85 

Pnlnradn _ 

83 

83 

7.8 

North Carolina 

8 4 

7.6 

88 


ft. 4 

a 1 

87 

North Dakota 

7.2 

62 

84 

ri/trlde 

& 2 

80 

a 4 

Ohio 

0.2 

8 4 

0.6 


8.0 

88 

a o 

Oklahoma 

8ft 

68 

62 

Mehn 

83 

85 

7.2 

Oregon - 

88 

4.0 

8 6 

TllinrkU 

7.8 

88 

86 

Pennsylvania 

83 

7.5 

60 

I d /1 Um| 

85 

7.8 

a i 

Rhode Island * — 




I AW* 

& 1 

83 

86 

South Carolina 

84 

8 6 

88 

IftnaM 

88 

4.5 

7.3 

South Dakota 

64 

63 

7.7 


7.7 

88 

82 

Tennessee 

82 

7.2 

87 

lipnluiini - 

8. 5 

ai 

aa 

Texas 

64 

4.7 

80 

Vfkin# 

as 

7.8 

88 

Utah 

7.4 

68 

ao 

MuyhiMl 

as 

a2 

a7 

Vermont 

63 

7.4 

• 87 

a— aAhrtwt fg 

87 

a i 

a 3 

Virginia 

65 

8 0 

80 

UUhlMn 

8 6 

89 

7.8 

Washington 

66 

68 

84 

Minnesota - 

88 

18 

7.3 

West Virginia 

65 

8 5 

84 

Iwrtariftnt 

k 

7.0 

8 1 

86 

Wisconsin.. 

67 

86 

7.0 

111 IWBMUpi **• — 

Missouri 

7.2 

88 

83 

Wyoming 

62 

65 

80 

Montana. 

89 

89 

82 
8 5 

8 6 
8 3 

ToUl 

7.8 

w 

61 

86 

PHtnwWi. - »■- 

Nevada 1 









t Thn Kaaing fewer 10 outs la e*ch, do mad Lads or quart Dos wore computed for Ariiona/Nevada, 

Now Jonty, and Rhode Island. Of tb«9 cant in Ariiona, S gave no data. The arithmetic moan for the 
rtmainlng 6 cotta la 6.5 yean. Tbeyeanfor the6caw aw:3,4 f 6,6,7. J- 

• The arithmetic mean tor the 4 cases In Nevada Is 6.5. The years for th«4 cases are: 4,7, 7,8. 

• The aiittunatko mean for the 9 cases in New Jersey it 8.6 yean. The years far the 9 cates are: 6, 8, 8, 8* 

new in Rhode Island, 1 gave no data. The arith m etic mean for the re m ai n i ng 6 caw is 7.5 
yean. Theyeeralor the 6 caw are: 5,8,8, 8,8,8. 

Degrees held . — Information was given by 1,944 .superintendents 
regarding degrees held. Of this number, 57 per cent have no degrees ; 
33 per cent have a bachelor's degree only; 9 per cent have a master’s 

• Butttfworth, Julfen K. Tb, nod Admlntotratton of Edno»tko tn tt» Cw mtt w ct Nwm 
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degree; while 1 per cent have a doctor’s degree. (See Table 13.) 
Figures refer only to those who actually possess degrees. Those super- 
intendents who have had four or more years of college work but who 
for some reason, did not actually secure a degree are listed in Table 
13 as holding no degree. There are marked variations among the 
States in regard to the percentage holding a degree. 

Position* held at time of first selection .— Ninety and three-tenths per 
cent (see Table 15) of the 1810 superintendents for whom we have 
data on this point were holding some type of educational position 

Diagram 2. -Training in years above elementary school 



Peroent- 


when first selected for their present position. The administrative 
group is the largest, being 50.9 per cent. Teaching accounts for abouj/ 
one-third of the entire group. Relatively few (2 per cent) have gone 
from & supervisory position, so-called, but it is probably true that 
most of thos&^ho were holding an administrative position had had 
f some experienced^! supervision. There appears to be an undhly 
large number of high^jhool principals going into a position that, for 
the present at least, delyands an emphasis on elementary-school 
problems. However, a studyNrf the data showB that in most of these 
cases the principalship of the high school included also the principal- 
ship of the elementary grades. 
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Table 13. — Status oj county superintendents as regards highest degree held 


*5^- sut« 

I 

If 

12 
s ° 

0-i 

2 & 
Ja-o 

• « 

ii 

8*9 

Percentage holding 1 
master’s degree 

1 Percentage holding 
doctor’s degree 

State 

a 

4 N 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Alabama 

i 32 

40 

27 

0 

New Hampshire 

Arizona 

1 100 

o 

o 

0 

New Jersey 

At it Alisas . 

38 

64 

6 

0 

New Mexico 

California 

75 

18 

6 

0 

New York 

Colorado 

, 69 

23 

7 

o 

North Carolina., 

Connecticut 

4 

7 

38 

53 

0 

North Dakota 

Florida 

7 

71 

21 

0 

Ohio 

Oeorgia 

60 

* 43 

4 

a 

Oklahoma 

Idaho 1 

92 

7 

0 

o 

Oregon 

Illinois 

70 

24 

4 

o 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

33 

44 

20 

o 

R bode Island 

Iowa 

61 

46 

3 

o 

gouth Carol In a t ^ 

Kansas 

86 

13 

0 

o 

South Dakota 

Kentucky 

67 

27 

5 

o 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

38 

65 

6 

o 

Texas 

Maine 

31 

63 

4 

i 

Utah * 

Maryland 

16 

38 

46 

0 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

36 

36 

27 

o 

Virginia 

Michigan 

78 

21 

o 

o 

Washington 

M^pneeota — 

78 

20 

1 

0 


Ml**l»*ippl 

61 

43 

a 

♦ 0 

Wisconsin 

Missouri.. 

69 

2* 

2 

o 

Wyoming 

Montana 

97 

3 

o 

o 


Nebraska 

72 

20 

1 

o 

Total 

Nevada 

26 

60 

26 

0 
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51 
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P* 
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Pi 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10 

64 

25 

0 

11 

65 

22 

11 

83 

16 

0 

0 

64 

24 

7 

2 

21 

52 

24 

2 

56 

16 

43 

,46 

3? 

7 $ 

69 

^30 

0 

0 

62 

37 

* 0 

0 

31 

67 

11 

0 

28 

57- 

14 

0 

16 

83 

0 

0 

76 

23 

0 

0 

45 

41 

13 

0 

83 

12 

4 

0 

24 

36 

35 

5 

31 

68 

19 

0 

17 

62 

20 

0 

75 

10 

8 

0 

78 

19 

2 

0 

86 

' 14 

0 

0 

100 

0 

€ 

0 

67 

33 

9 
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Table 14. — Positions 1 held by county superintendents when first selected 

for this office 


l 

Position 

Number in 

Per cent In 
each 

Major 

nlnnreofl 

Sub- 

ClpMM 

Major 

classes 

Sub- 

classes 


t. 1 

2 

3 

4 ' 

5 

I. Total educational w. 

1,635 


90.3 


1. Administrative 

922 


6a) 


(a) Superintendent or assistant superintendent 

(b) Principal— \ 


302 


16.7 

(1) Elementary school 


167 


a? 

(X) High school 


463 


25.6 

. a. Supervisory.... 

86 

j 4 . 

* 


8. Teaching . 

618 


83 9 

• 

(a) Elementary 


867 


21.4 

ib) High school 


206 


11.4 

(o) College or normal school 


20 


1. i 

"4. Student In college or normal school 

66 


3.0 


5. Rituniim nr vn^tlAinl »nrk 

9 


.6 


II, Total 

168 

.1 

0.3 


r 

1. Army ........ ......r 

6 


as 


2. Business 

62 


2.9 


1 . Farming 1 _* 

28 


1.4 


4. Government servloa 

12 


.7 


6. Housewife 

29 


1.6 


f. School-board member „ 

11 


.6 


7, Newspaper work ...*. 1 

10 


.6 


0 rrofawlonsi (lew; atn ) 

21 


1.3 


TTI r Total no position 

7 


.4 

“ 







i Information concerning positions bald by county superintendent* when first sele ct ed for this office was 
available hr only 1,310 oa s e s . 
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The percentage (9.3) coming into the- county superintendency from 
a noneducationai group, while not disturbingly large, is sufficiently 
so to attract attention. The eight groups included here represent a 
large variety of positions. Classified in . the business group are, for 
example: Contractor, merchant, banker, railroad agent, bookkeeper, 
accountant, manager of a drug store, insurance agent, salesman, 
manager of a theater, hostess of a tea room, etc. In the Governmen t 
Service group one finds, foi* example: Postmaster, justice of the 
peace, county treasurer, county auditor, etc. While one is not justi- 
fied in concluding that such persons are not ivell fitted for the county 
supenn tendency , 8 ince they may have had the necessary training 
and expenence before going into these particular lines of work, 
nevertheless any State in which this happens frequently may well 

scrutinize the standards for this superintendeucy and the method of 
filling it. 




IN-SERVICE GROWTH OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
. \ 

Summer-school attendance since May, 1923 .— In view of the very 
rapid extension of our knowledge of professional problems, professional 
training is much to be desired. While eVery alert superin tendentw 
making professional growth through private study (which is not Ml 
taken into account), it is stimulating to have contact with oth^s 
whp are meeting similar problems. According to our data only 254 
superintendents, or 22.8 per cent of those giving information, have 
done Borne summer-school work during the last five years. Seventy- 
seven and two-tenths per cent have not had such work during this 
period. The number and percent of weeks attended by each are 
given m Table 15. 1 ' • 


Table 15.— Status 1 


Number of weeks attended 



Less than 4 weeks. 

6-7 .T.. 

a-io 

n-13 

14-16 

17-iy 

20-22 

23-26 

26-28 

20-31 


regarding q^nmer-tchool attendance since May , 1928 


Number 

Per oent j 

| Number of weeks attended 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

\ ' 3 

16 

103 

is 

4 

7 

13 

2 

• SB 

1.3 1 

9.3 

1.4 
4.0 
0.6 
2.7 
0.6 
1.2 
0.2 
<X6 

32-34 „. 

, 1 

4 

6 

0. 1 
0.4 

\ -a 6 

........... t 

More t&an 97 weeks.. 

Reporting attendance 

254 

850 

22.8 

77.2 

Reporting no attendance ' 

Total reporting on tbie 
Item 

1, 113 

100.0 




* 896 superintendents gave no date on this point. 


It is likely that a relatively large gronp of those who gave no infor- 
mation have not? attended sunimeJr school. Althoifch (^.super- 
intendents in many States have a good reason for not attending 
106790°— 32 ft 
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Bummer school because of the low salaries paid, and because of the 
reports that must be prepared after the close of the school year, there 
is a need here that merits the serious consideration of all concerned 
with the leadership of our rural schools. 

Special courses attended since May , 1923 . — Not infrequently various 
training agencies offer special ^hort courses for county superintend- 
ents. Such offerings are especially useful to superintendents who 
can not afford either the time or the monev to attend a regular sum- 
mer session. Yet only 74 superintendents, or about 6 per cent of 
those giving the information, report attendance at such courses. 
Slightly more .than 94 pqr cent have had no such attendance. 
Detailed data are given in Table 16. 


Table 16 . — Status regarding attendance on special courses since May, 1923 


Number of weeks attended 1 Number 

1 

Per cent 

Number of weeks attended 

Number : Percent 

1 2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

18 

1 

8 

4 

13 

- 0 
2 
2 

0.2 

l- 8 , 

°J 

0l 3 
1.0 
0.0 
0.2 
a 2 

10 

1 

23 

0.1 

1.7 

2 

11 or more 

3 

Reporting attendance 

4 

74 

1.223 

5.7 
W. 3 

6 

Reporting no attendance 

6 .. 

» 

T6tal reporting on this 
Item 

7 

8 

1,297 

1 

100.0 

0 

1 


SALARIES 

The annual salary . — The median salary of the 2,009 county superin- 
tendents is $2,312. (See Table 17.) New Jersey seems to be in a 
class by itself. There, the present salary is $5,000 for each superin- 
tendent, this amount being paid by the State. Outside of New Jersey 
the largest median salary is paid in Maryland ($3,709). Next comes 
Pennsylvania with a median of $3,501; Louisiana, $3,428; Massa- 
chusetts, $3,393; and Ohio, $3,391. The lowest median salary appears 
to be $1,459 in Idaho, with Colorado ($1,465), Kansas ($1,551), 
South ^Dakota ($1,670), and West Virginia ($1,723), ranking next in 
order. 

The net salary— In some cases, however, the saiary given in Table 
17 is an overstatement of the actual income for services as county 
superintendent. This is because some of these officers*find that the 
allotment for office rent, travel, clerk hire, and the like, is not sufficient 
to meet their needs, and so provide for them out of their own resources. 
This may involve an actual expenditure of funds or it may mean the 
use of the superin tendent’-s own home as an office, or the assistance, 
withoujt compensation, of some member of his family. 
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Table 17. — Salaries of county superintendents given by medians and quartiles 



State 


Alabama 

Arizona *... 

Arkansas 

California.. 

Colorado.... 


Connecticut. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

'Louisiana. 


M aine V 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi.. 
Missouri 


Montana.. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada *.. 


M 


*2,075 


2,826 

2,688 

1,465 

8,376 
2,785 
2,271 
1. 450 
3,001 

2,317 

1,926 

1,551 

1,032 

3,428 

2,626 
A 700 
8,303 
1,860 
1,046 

2,308 

2,049 

1,809 

1,775 


Qt 


*2.420 I *3,636 


State 


M 


2,438 I 3,001 
2,141 3,210 

1,148 1,037 


A 105 
2,126 
1,861 
1.209 
2,674 

2,000 

1,838 

1,301 

1,759 

2,867 

2,280 
A 313 
3,001 
1,419 
1,701 

2,265 

1,781 

1,415 

1.542 


A 719 
A 563 
A 667 
1,678 
A 438 

2,466 
A 138 
1,702 
A 455 
A 803 

A 985 
A 038 
A 723 
A 344 
A 355 


I 


New Hampshire *3, 304 

New Jersey 1 

New Mexico 

New York 4 

North Carolina 


Qi 


Q> 


IA 760 *3,653 


North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. . 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 


1.064 
A 6S2 
A 301 

1,014 
A 301 
1,888 
1.751 

A 501 


1.857 
A 430 
2,802 

1.706 
A 900 
1,663 
1,358 

A 984 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West Virginia. 


Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Total . 


1,895 
1,670 
1.966 
A 084 

A 407 
A 81 2 
A 786 
1.701 
1,723 

1,807 

1,800 


1,501 

1.464 

1.750 

1,851 

2,032 
A 251 
A 258 
1,368 
1.466 

1.832 

1.800 


A 312 


1,827 


A 167 
A 078 
A *76 

A 102 
A 022 
A 188 
1,064 
A 959 


A 313 
1.855 
A 362 
A 450 

2,066 
A 042 
A 081 
1,051 
A 667 

A 353 
1,800 


A 931 


i Since there are fewer than 10 cases in e*ch,th£ medians and quartllee are not computed for Arizona. 
Nevada, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. The arithmetic mean for A riiona is *2.200. The salaries for the 6 
cases, aie, respectively: $1,800, *2,000, *2,000, *2,000* SA400, *2,400, *2,400, *2,400, *2.400. 

1 In Nevada *2,400 is paid each superintendent. 

1 In New Jersey a uniform p\l*ry of *5,000 is paid. 

4 The next year the Stale contribution was increased by *600 to *3.000. In 1020-30 the median was *3,256 
4 The arithmetic mean for Rhode Island is $2,967. The salaries for the 7 cases are, respectively: 
*3,000, *2.276. *2.375, *3,120, *3,200, *3,200, *3,800. 


The inquiry blanks, through which the data were secured, requested 
the salary for 1927-28. Information was also received regarding the 
amount expended for rent, clerical help, travel on official duty, etc. 
This question was then asked : “0f four salary given above, how much, 
if any, was used for maintaining your office or for paying your traveling 
expenses on official duty?" By deducting this sum from the salary 
indicated, the net salary was secured. The data are presented in 
Table 18. While there may have been a tendency for the superin- 
tendent to overestimate the amount he has contributed in this way, 
there is little doubt but that in some States there is a real problem 
which should receive careful attention. The wise procedure would 
seem to be to provide from public funds such sums as are needed, 
according to Budget estimates, for the facilities or services that the 
work requires. It is not fair to ask the superintendent to pay the 
expenses of his office from his own income. To give him a lump sum 
that is exacted to cover both salary and office expense may well 
result in his keeping such expenses at a point below real efficiency. 


i 


a 



- 
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Legal limitations of the county superintendents’ salary * — In the 
villages and cities of most States the board of education is free to 
secure its superintendent where it wishes, and to pay him the salary 
that the resources of the community permit. As a result of this 
policy there has, as is commonly known, been a marked improvement 
in the salaries of such officers during the last 15 years. When a 
superintendent has, in the eyes of the community, done a good piece 
of work, it is possible so to increase his salary or so to improve the 
school facilities that he is willing to remain. There are thus two 
signfficant results: A young man is not discouraged from entering 
the profession because of running into a “blind alley”; improved 
educational leadership and other desirable conditions thereby become . 
available to the community. 

Table 18. A comparison of the median total salary with the median net salary 


But* 


Alabama.. 

Arizona... 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Colorado.. 


Florida... 
Georgia. . 

Idaho 

Illinois. 4 . 

Indiana.. 
Iowa 


Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana, 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


Medlar 

total 

salary 

l Median 
net 

salary 

Differ- 
ence be- 
tween 
total 
and net 
salaries 

State 

« 

Median 

total 

salary 

Median 

net 

salary 

Differ- 
enoe be- 
tween 
total 
and net 
salaries 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

*2,975 

*2,504 

$381 

New Ham pah Ire. 

$3,304 

(*) 

1, 064 
2.682 

3. 301 

1,914 

3.301 
1,888 
1,751 
8,501 

{*) 

1,802 

1,670 

1,066 

2,084 

2,407 

2,812 

2,786 

1,701 

1,723 

*2,861 

(«) 

1.059 

2,603 

3,126 

1,014 

9 0*1 

* 453 

(*) 

t 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

New Jersey f .. 

2.825 

2,401 

425 

New Mexico I. 

2,688 

*469 

21$ 

New York 

0 

TQ 

1,465 

1,396 

60 

North Carolina 

tv 

17* 

3,376 

3,876 

0 

North Dakota 

it J 
0 

1 ifl 

2.785 

2,376 

409 

Ohio 

2; 271 

- 1,913 

858 

Oklahoma 

O, Ml 
1 MQ 

140 

ru 

1,459 

1,446 

14 

Oregon 

1, 004 

1 7A1 

40 

n 

3,001 

2.938 

63 

Pennsylvania 

1, / O J 

8,420 

(*) 

1 AW 

u 

so 

2,317 

2,268 

40 

Rhode Island 

04 

1.925 

1,896 

80 

South Carolina 

\ m ) 

n+m 

1,661 

1,453 

08 

Sodth Dakota 

1,670 
1,808 
1 oan 

400 

A 

1,932 

1,861 

71 

Tennessee 

U 

1 

3,438 

2,952 

486 

Texas 

1 55 

107 

2,626 

2.313 

818 

Utah * 

<1, flU 

197 

41 

3,700 

3,700 

0 

Vermont _v_ 

4, GiV 

o 30a 

31 

4 1 A 

3. 393 

3,353 

40 

Virginia 

*i 

2,450 
1, 701 
1,651 

SID 

407 

1, 869 
1.946 

1,861 

1,870 

8 

,76 

Washington 

Weat Virginia 

tut 

0 

72 

2,398 

2,026 

872 

Wisconsin 

1,087 

1.800 

1,063 

1*777 


2,049 

2,001 

48 

Wyoming 

a 

23 

1,809 
1, 776 
(») 

1,799 

1,767 

*) - 

10 

8 

(>) 

r 


I^^r'KS n£U° ln “ ch ‘ no m * dl * n * «®POUd for th« State, of Ariwna, Nevada 

Wai “ Ur1 * ,ot ArUon * u «■*» <«• 17). Tha aritlunetio for 

!»• Tbo arithmetic moan for 

he total and the net~aalar1es is $160. ^2,176, (2,400, $2,400. The difference between 

^ T * bl « 17 >. Tl» arithmetic mean for tb« art 

tSSIft Mt 7 M^u , MA: 000 ’ * 5,00 * * ,<m • a,0 “ $6 ’° 00 w ’ 000 ' 

^ The aritbmetio mean of the «tUrU> v.t ■ 7f a« ^ „ . . . . 
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Not under $ 1 ,000 nor over $ 1 ,M0. 
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.Provision for minimum salary.— In some States the law specifies a 
single minimum salary, while in others it specifies a minimum for each 
of several classes of counties. 

The following data give a comparison of the legal minim um salary 
with the actual Balary in each of seven States which have a single 
minimum. , 

Table 20. — A comparison of the legal minimum salary with the median salary 
and the salary range of the middle 50 per cent in States having a State-wide 
minimum 


State 

Legal 

minimum 

Median 

salary 

Ranee of the 
middle 50 per 
cent 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Ark&n&as 

$1,500 

450 


to rvj a 

Georgia ... 

♦A wl 
i on 

♦A u2o-$A 944 

Indiana 

1 800 

1, Vi o 

1, 4-wr- A 381 
o run o in 

Kentucky 

1* 200 

A 

1 ftfii 

A Wl- 4 435 
1,430- 2,303 

o tm i no i 

New Hampshire [ mm .. 

zooo 

i, oo i 
O ftM 

New York 

2, 400 

A oo i 
2 Ml 

A 3U1- 3, U84 

O lift «a rwo 

Ohio 

1,200 

A 

3,251 

A 4*nr- o, 1/78 
2,517- 8.755 



Since in each State listed in Table 20, except New York, the median 
is considerably above the minimum Balary, it is apparent that in 
general the minimum doeS not now have the effect of being also a 
maximum salary . A. study of each of the counties for which we have 
data shows, moreover, that there is no county in Arkansas, Georgia, 
New Hampshire, and Ohio in which the minimum is paid. In Indiana 
the minimum is paid in 6, or 9 per cent, of the counties; in Kentucky 
in 3, or 5 per cent, of the counties; in New York in 45, or 34 per cent, 
of the supervisory districts. 

There are (in 1931) more than a dozen States in which a minimum 
salary is set for each of several classes of counties. For example, in 
Illinois there are 9 classes of counties in which the minim a of $2,500, 
$2,700, $3,000, $3,200, $3,400, $3,600, $4,000, $5,000, and $12,000 are 
established. These classes are determined upon the basis of the total 
population of the county. Other States in which minimum salaries 
depend on classification of counties based on population, valuation, * 
or number of teachers, etc., are Florida, Kansas (for certain counties), 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota (for most counties), 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Vir ginia. , and 
Wisconsin. We do not have the data that enable us to compare the 
actual salary with the various minima in each of the various classes 
, of counties in these States. ? 

Provisions for both minimum and maximum salaries . — In three 
States, and for certain counties of four other States, the law specifies 
the maxim uin, as welLas the minimum, that may be paid to the county 
superintendent. In Idaho the salary must not be less than $ 1,000 
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nor more than $2,000. The median is $1 ,459. Our data on 28 of the 
44 superintendents of this State show that only 2 receive the maximum. 
In Iowa the range may be between $1,800 and $3,000. The median 
is $1,926. According to our data on 66 of the 99 superintendents in 
this State only three are receiving the maximum. In South Dakota 
the minimum is $1,000 and the maximum is $2,500. ' The median is 
$1,670. Among the 45 of the total of 68 counties reporting in this 
study, none is receiving the maximum. \ln Nebraska, where there 
are eight classes of counties, a maximum of $1,200 is prescribed for 
one of these classes. This is the lowest paid class where there is a 
school population of fewer than 1,500. Here the superintendent is 
allowed $7 per day for the days actually employed not to exceed the 
salary indicated. Kansas and Maryland, also, have minim um and 
maximum provisions for certain classes of counties. 

Students of school a dmini stration do not generally favor fixing of 
a legal maximum salary . Its long-time effect may well be to keep 
strong men and women with adequate professional training from 
entering the field or to cause them to leave it when the maximum is 
reached. Especially will this tend to be true where the maximum 
figure is as low as in the States indicated above. 

Fixing the salary . restriction of salary is found in its most 
serious form, potentially, in those States that fix the' salary of the 
oounty superintendent, allowing no leeway for training, experience, 
the difficulty of the position, or success in it. Arizona divides the 
counties into four classes upon the basis of the assessed valuation of 
taxable property. Counties having a valuation less than $10,000,000 
ffty their county superintendent $1,800. If the valuation is more 
than $10,000,000 and less than $15,000,000, the salary is $2,000; 
if more than $15,000,000 and less than $40,000,000, $2,400; if more 
fhan $40,000,000, $2,400. Colorado groups its counties into 1 1 classes 
on the basis of population and specifies salaries varying from $100 to 
$3,000; the law indicates the classification of each county. Missis- 
sippi divides its counties into 8 classes upon the basis of the assessed 
valuation and specifies for each class a salary of from $2,000 to $3,600. 
Missouri ha9 10 classes of counties; the classification is made accord- 
ing to the total population, and salaries of from $1,050 to $6,000 are 
paid. Montana has 3 classes paid from $1,800 to- $2,400; these 
classes are established on the basis of the taxable wealth. In New 
Mexico there are 6 classes according to the number of rural school- 
houses, and salaries range from $1,600 to $2,500. North Dakota 
pays from $1,500 to $1,800 for each of 4 classes made on the basis of 
total population; in t his State the more populous counties (those of 
8,000 or more) pay $1,800 plus $40 for each additional 1,000 popula- 
tion and major fraction thereof, but not more than $3,000/ Oklahoma 
has 7 groups of counties classified according to population; counties 
with 7,000 population pay $1,000, and those having between 7,000 
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and 10,000 pay $1,300. In addition to the $1,300, counties with a 
population up to 20,000 pay $50 for each additional 1,000 population. 
This makes a maximum of $1,800. In addition to this $1,800, 
counties between 20,000 and 30,000 pay $25 for each additional 1,000 
population. This would produce a maximum of $2,050. In addi- 
tion to this latter sum, counties with a population between 30,000 
and 40,000 pay $15 for each 1,000 population, resulting in a maximum 
of $2,200. In counties between 40,000 and 60,000 the maximum 
would be $2,300, the rate per 1,000 of population being $10. Above 

50.000 population the salary is $3,000. 

In South Dakota $1,000 is allowed for the first 1,000 population, 
$200 additional for the second 1,000 or major fraction thereof, $100 
for the third 1,000 or major fraction thereof, and $50 for each addi- 
tional 1,000 population up to 10,000, and $35 for each additional 

1.000 or major fraction thereof. In Texas 9 salaries of from $1,600 
to $3,800 are specified for each of 9 groups of counties classified 
according to total population, while a salary of $4,800 is specified for 
Dallas County. Washington has 9 classes of counties, each superin- 
tendent receiving a salary of $900 to $3,000; total population is the 
basis of classification. In West Virginia the superintendent is paid 
$1,200 if there are fewer than 75 schools; $1,300 if there are from 
75 to 100 schools ; $1,400 if there are 100 to 125 schools; $1,400 plus 
$3 for each school above 124 but not over $2,100. In addition the 
county superintendent acts as county financial secretary of Bchool 
affairs and receives for this 75 cents per teacher with a minimum of 
$76. In Wyoming ther$ are three groups of counties classified 
according to assessed valuation, and salaries of $900, $1,350, and 
$1,800 are specified. * Of these sums, $400, $600, and $800 are paid 
for the superintendent's services as county truant officer. 

In two States the law classifies the counties without, stating the 
basis for classification, and specifies the salary to be paid. Thus, 
California provides for 67 “classes” (with only one county in each 
class) and designates salaries varying from $600 to $6,600, or, if the 
city and county organisation of San Francisco is included, to $10,000. 

The Oregon law specifies, for each of the 36 counties, salaries vaivimr 
from $400 to $3,600. . 

Table 21 shows the spread between minimum and maximum salaries 
in these States. 

In four States there are a few counties having a specified salary; 
the majority of counties, however, determine the salaiy of the super- 
intendent in other ways. While school population is the basis for 
classifying the counties of K ansas for the purpose of determining the 
salary of the county superihlenderitlip to a aalai^r of $1,600, beyond 
that sum school population disappears as a basis and special legisla- 
tion is introduced. This is usually in the more populous county. 
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Thus, if the county has a total population of 100,000 to 105,000, the 
salary is $2,400; if 105,000 or more, $2,500. Tn Minnesota, counties 
having a population of 150,000 or more (of which there are 3), salaries 
of $3,500, $3,600, and $4,800 are provided. Alabama has some 
counties of this type, but there are no available data regarding the 
number. Flordia also has some such counties. 


Tablb 21 . — The spread between minimum and maximum salaries in States in 
which the laws specify the salary of the county superintendent on the basis of the 
class of the county , 


state 

Mini- 

mum 

Maxi- 

mum 

Differ- 
ence be- 
tween 
mini- 
mum 
and 
maxi- 
mum 

State 

Mini- 

mum 

Maxi- 

mum 

Differ* 
enoe be* 
tween 
mini- 
mum 
and 
maxi- 
mum 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 

2 

3 

4 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 1 

low* 1 

$1,800 

600 

100 

1,000 

1,800 

1,200 

2,000 

1,050 

1,800 

1,600 

$2,400 

6,600 

3.000 

2.000 
3,000 

2,500 

3.000 

6.000 
2,400 
2,600 

$600 

6,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,200 

1,300 

1,600 

4,050 

600 

000 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Dakota 

Texas 

$1,500 

1,000 

400 

1,000 

1,600 

000 

1,200 

000 

$3,000 

3,000 

3,500 

2,400 

•2,800 

3,600 

2,100 

1,800 

$1,500 

2,000 

3.200 
1,400 

1.200 

2,700 

000 

000 

Kansas 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

* 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

Montana » 

New Mexico 



i In these States the sped fled -salary method is not used. Variations between the limits given are deter* 
mined by county boards. 

• In one county $4,800. 


Nevada and New Jersey have one salary specified for ah county 
superintendents. In Nevada this officer is in reality a deputy State 
superintendent having charge of several counties, and the salary of 
$2,400 is paid by the State. The situation in New Jersey is especially 
interesting because, while the salary is specified, the State has been a 
reasonably alert in changing the Balary to fit changing conditions. 
Since 1900 there have been 6 different salaries as follows : 6 

1. In 1900 the salary was a sum equal to $7 for each teacher 

emp!oyed r provided that the total salary should not be less than 
$1,000 nor more than $1,300. * 

2. In 1903 the rate was changed to $8 for each teacher employed 
with a minimum of $1,300 and a maximum of $2,000. 

3. In 1905 the salary was made uniformly $2,000. 

4 . In 1912 it was advanced to $3,000. * 

5. In 1920 it was placed at $4,000. 

6. In 1926 it was again advanced to $5,000. 

Where such flexibility prevails the specified salary may not be such 
. a serious matter, but we have been unable to find similar examples ' 
among the other States. ^ ^ 

All these general methods of d^rnunihW the county superintend'' 
ent’s salary are summarized in Table 22. 


i Information tram O. J. Stratus, 


Teuton, N. J. 
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The number of classes of counties. — As ‘already indicated, a large 
number of the States classify their counties and provide a minimum 
or a fixed salary or a method of computing the salary for each class. 
There is little agreement among these States as to the number of 
‘ classes considered desirable. Arizona, Montana, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming provide for 3 classes. Massachusetts, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and West Virginia have 4 classes. Maryland, 
New Mexico, and North Carolina have 5. Michigan has 6. Florida 
'and Oklahoma have 7. Mississippi and Nebraska have 8. Illinois, 
Texas, and Washington- have 9, and Missouri has 10, while Colorado^ 
has 11. In Virginia, South Dakota, and Minnesota it is difficult to 
determine the number of classes because of the factors employed. 

The basis for making the classification.— Similarly, there, is Dttle ' 
uniformity in the factors employed in making this classification of 
counties. The most common factor is that of total population, used 
in 9 States — Colorado, Illinois, Missouri, North Carolina,-- North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South ^>akota, and Wash- 
ington. Assessed valuation is the basis in Arizona, Mississippi, 
Montana, and Wyoming. School population is used in Nebraska,' 
Texas, and Virginia. A combination of total populatioq and school 
population is employed in Kansas. Massachusetts uses tenure. In 
Minnesota the factor is the number of public schools in the county ; 
in Michigan the number of schoolrooms; in New Mexico the .number 
of rural schoolhouses; in Wisconsin the number of teachers under 
the supervision of the county superintendent. In Maryland two 
factors — the number of teachers and the tenure as county superin- 
tendent — are employed. In Idaho the salary is fixed by the county 
commissioners at some point between $1,000 and $2,000. 

One can only guess, with varying degrees of confidence, as to the 
purpose it Was hoped to accomplish by the use o I. these factors. In 
the assessed valuation it would appear that the financial ability of 
the county was the chief purpose. School population, the number 
of teachers, and the number of schoolhouses or schoolrooms would 
appear to emphasize the magnitude of the task facing the county 
superintendent. Total population may, conceivably, give something 
of a measure both of the ability of the county to pay and of the size 
of the superintendent’s job. 

The effect of such limitations. — The reaqpns for this disconcertingly - 
large number of limitations of various kinds upon the salary of the 
county superintendent are not easy to discover. They obviously 
vary from State to State. Probably one of the reasons is the 
of a responsible educational board on the county (or comparable) 
level to whom this duty may be delegated. While there are some 
exceptions, -it is generally true that the most serious restrictions are 
found in those States having no well-organized and representative 
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lay board. In the States having no legislation on county superin- 
tendents’ salaries there is some sort of lay board to whom the super- 
intendent is responsible. Where there are no such boards it is not 
difficult to understand the feelings <jf the average person that some 
legal controls oughjUto be set up. 

One gets the impression, however, that the county superintend- 
ence is an office in evolution. In 25 of the States the chief method 
of selection is still popular election. Of these States, 15 have speci- 
fied salaries and 1 has a maximum salary provision. Where the 
county superintendent is associated with other county civil officers 
and especially where, like the others, he is elected by popular vote, 
it is not unnatural that similar limitations should be attached to all 
salaries. While we have made no effort to determine the frequency 
with which the same law deals with the salary of the county school 
superintendent and other county officers, several such cases have 
come to our attention. For example, in Arizona and in Washington 
the same classification and salary schedule appears to apply to all 
county offices. In North Dakota the auditor, treasurer, sheriff, and 
county superintendent are de^nated to receive the same salaries. 
In South Dakota the clerk o^he courts, the register of deeds, and 
the county superintendent receive the same salaries. In Oklahoma 
the county clerk and the county superintendent receive the same 
compensation. 


Tabls 23 . — Salaries of county superintendents in North 

those of sheriffs 


h Caro 

♦ 


irolina compared with 


i Population of ooim ties 

♦ 

Sheriff's 

salary 

exceeds 

superin- 

tendent's 

Super- 

intend- 

ent’s 

exceeds 

sheriff's 

Salaries 
are the 
same 

Average 

differ- 

ence 

between 

salaries 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

Fewer thin 12,000 population 

13 
16 

14 
4 

2 

6 

4 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

$1,363 
-763 
-862 
+ 133 

1*000-35,000 

30,000-40,000 X 

Man thin 4*000 



NtuBbtr'ef counties in which— 



In this connection it is of interest to see certain data that have 
recently been collected in North Carolina comparing the salaries of 
the county superintendents with sheriffs in 66 of the 100 counties. 6 
(See Table 23.) Thus in counties of fewer than 12,000 population 
there are 13 counties in which the sheriff’s salary exceeds that of the 
county superintendent, as compared with 2 counties in which the 
reverse is the case. The average difference in the salaries of the two 

• Cmttmj of Dan Jotrn.H. Oook, North CmUa* Oolhc* fcr Woman, Oraubcro, M. C. 
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officers is $1,363 in those counties. Only in counties having more 
than 40,000 population does the county superintendent have the 
better salary. In 1 county the salaries are the same; in 7 the super- 
intendents' are the higher; and in 4 the sheriffs’ are the higher. For 
all 12 of the counties in the last-named group the superintendents’ 
salaries average higher by $133. 

Establishment of salaries of a professional officer by State legislation 
is apt to be unsatisfactory. If a single specified salary is set up it 
must assume that all counties have approximately the same ability 
to pray for such services and the same degree of interest in securing and 
holding a competent officer* that their educational situation demands 
the 6ame degree of professional ability, and that the same decree of 
ability is actually secured. In all probability these factors are never 
found to operate equally in all counties of a State. So long as such 
legislation continues, a county of great wealth can not pay according 
to its ability. If it has no great wealth, but is willing to make financial 
sacrifices in order to secure a high order of educational leadership, it 
is restrained from doing so. If it is so fortunate as to secure a high- 
grade person, its hands are tied when it wishes to increase his salary 
in order to hold him. 

Even where there are different classes of counties the difficulties 
just mentioned differ in many cases only in degree, because the fac- 
tors selected as the basis for classification are seldom of great signifi- 
cance. Those States that classify counties according to valuation 
may use a rough measure of ability to pay, but i( can be a very rough 
measure only. Note, for example, the Arizona law. A county with 
an assessed valuation of less than $10,000,000 pays $1,800 to its 
superintendent, while another one with four or more times as much 
wealth may pay only $2,400. An increase in valuation of $30,000,000 
or more gives an increase in salary of only $600. No one would 
seriously contend that salaries should be in proportion to wealth. If, 
however, such a principle is set up by legislation, common sense is 
necessary in its application. 

likewise, the other factors used are of little or no value in indicating 
the difficulty of the educational task, and are certainly of no value 
in indicating the willingness of the county to pay for its leadership. 
Massachusetts and Maryland, in employing (enure as a basis for salary 
classification, are emphasizing a factor that, within limits, is educa- 
tionally desirable. To make the number of schoolhousee the basis 
may, conceivably, encourage a superintendent to be apathetic regard- 
ing consolidation, since this would materially .reduce his salary. 

The actual effect of a specified salary depends in large part upon 
the amount of the salary prescribed and the type of ability it will 
secure in that State. In New Jersey the $6,000 paid should tend to 
attract men of ability. There are, however, especially in the metro- 

m 
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politan district, several cases where supervising principals ^ce paid 
considerably more than the superintendents who are supposed to be 
(in certain matters at least) their official superiors. On the other 
hand, in a few of the counties of several States, it is difficult to see 
why a person able to teach would be willing to accept the small sum 
allowed the county superintendent. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE WORKING CONDITIONS OF 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

Number of buildings and teachers under the jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent. — One may get something of a notion regarding the 
magnitude of the county superintendent’s task by noting the number 
of school buildings and teachers under his jurisdiction. For all the 
States the median number of all buildings is 55, while the middle 50 
per cent falls between 31 and 88. (See Table 24.) .Pennsylvania 
has a median of 137; Iowa, 112; West Virginia, 108; Illinois, 107; 
North Dakota, 105. On the other hand, some of the other States 
have only a fraction of the number just given. Thus, the union 
town superintendents of Massachusetts have a median of only 12 
buildings; Utah, 14; and Florida, Maine, and New Hampshire, 20 
each. 

That many of these buildings are those of 1-room, may be seen by 
comparing the number of 1 -teacher schools with the total number 
of all schools. Thus, in Pennsylvania 93 of the 137 buildings (on the 
average) are 1-room; in Iowa, 109 of the 112; in West Virginia, 78 of 
the 108; in Illinois, 96 of the 107 ; and in North Dakota, 80 of the 105. 

Table 24. — Number of school building* and number of 1 -teacher building* in the 
% territory under the jurisdiction of the county superintendent given in medians and 
quart ilee and by States 


State 

Total number of 
buildings 

Number of 1-teacher 
* buildings 

M 

Qi 

9* 

M 

Qi 

Q. 

1 f 

2 

3 

4 

6 

. 6 ! 

7 

Alabama... * 

68 

^ 62 

80 

30 

18 

41 

Arli/m* 

0) 



(9 v 



Arkansas 

*60 

64 

81 

4k 

20 

66 

California 

46 

#r 

18 

26 

17 

30 

Colorado 

30 

To 

62 

24 

12 

47 

Connecticut * 

16 

20 

26 

14 

6 

18 

Florida 

20 

12 

20 

8 

4 

13 

Georgia 

31 

10 

47 

14 

8 

20 

Idaho 

27 

21 

39 

15 

0 

26 

Dllnoia 

107 

70 

162 

06 

66 

122 


i There being fewer then 10 cams (n each no medians or quartiles warp computed for Ariiona, Nevada, 
New Jersey, and RhodelilamU The arithmetic mean lor Arizona is 80. The figures tor the 0 cases are, 

u* '4,7,9, 1* 
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Tabl* 24- Number of school building s and number of 1-teacher buildings in the 
territory under the jurisdiction of the county superintendent given in medians and 
qualities and by Slates — Continued 


State 


Total number of 
buildings 


Number of 1 -teacher 
buildings 



M 

Qi 

Qi 

M 

Qi 

Qi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

A 

6 

7 

Indiana 

M 

97 



11 

34 

Iowa 

off 

119 

It 

oo 

M 

24 

109 

KansA s 

1 I * 

Oo 

Q( 

130 

79 

115 

Kentucky.. 

SA 

Vi) 

JA 

104 

72 

47 

41 

30 

89 

I^iialana 

‘V 

90 

40 

19 

1 C 

88 

44 

72 

Maine 

AV 

on 

11 

14 

5 

10 

19 

Marylnnd 

Ol 

Id 

Ol 

25 

21 

Massachusetts 

SI 

00 

fl 

91 

39 

38 

48 

Michigan 

I A 
09 

o 

fra 

15 

5 

3 

9 

Minnesota 

OO 

OQ 

OO 

an 

128 

88 

40 

111 

Mississippi 

w 

07 

oo 

117 

85 

18 

74 

<4* 

88 

(«) 

13 

0 ) 

16 

83 

113 

Missouri 

D( 

£1 

72 

91 

71 

109 

6 

48 

Montana .. 

CKJ 

54 

27 

88 

Nebraska 

n/ 

TQ 

ol 

81 

TL 

Nevada.... 

tv 

o 

30 

( 4 ) 

28 

48 

53 

108 

67 

/TV (ffi 

New Hampshire 

18 




New Jersey 

34 

9 

18 

New Mexico 

New York 

31. 

Aft 

1 33 

12 

34 

27 

North Carolina 

HD 

4 1 

oo 

I*. 55 

40 

14 

80 

56 

47 

45 

47 

North Dakota 

<u 

105 

7.1 

AC 

58 

Am. 

78 

117 

S 

27 

Ohio 

48 

113 

Oklahoma 

r 1 
70 

40 

1 10 

31 

83 

Oregon : 

#U 

ma 

54 

108 

24 

70 

Pennsylvania 

Oo 

1*17 

SH 

07 

111 

30 

78 

Rhode Islarfl 

Id/ 

O 

53 

71 

o7 j 

172 

93 

(*) 

11 

67 

32 

85 

128 

South Carolina 

8 outh Dakota 

41 

82 

71 

110 

7 

28 

Tennessee 

« I 
jm 

54 

108 

Texas 

Ol 

48 

97 

71 

19 

45 

Utah 

w 

I A 

It 

88 

12 

6 

22 

Vermont 

11 

90 

V 

Ol 

22 

4 

2 

5 

Virginia 

£o 

21 

97 

81 

21 

17 

28 

Washington 

Ol 

67 

90 

76 

31 

17 

48 

Weal Virginia 

to 

iftti 

29 

mm. 

71 

19 

78 

13 

27 

Wisconsin.. 

1U3 

Qi 

OO 

71 

133 

51 

111 

Wyoming 

7* 

71 

144 

108 

88 

61 

119 

. 

<0 

43 , 

108 

24 

87 

Total - 

1 

65 

31 

88 

38 

16 

Vi 


• ThS StwlS SiSS I«n7w J J^, U Ii» T ta£ffS5&ihi?~ "*( 4I ' k' *’ 83 A* 7 ‘ •»> 137 

hr I~. o V7?*?. u .f°„ there ere no l-t«cber school*, ‘the 0«urea 
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** Ut? f»5*|nln« 8 cues ere: 9, 1S~ 21. Si, SI, J7, 44782.' ’ 

i maan / or Rhode Island Is 11. The figures for the 7 cases are* 2. 11 ll iris is is 

tar 8 ' ln «®* *•»«•■» Vui flU. 

For all these States the median number of teachers under the 
jurisdiction of the county superintendent is 145 (see Table 25), with 
the middle. 50 per cent between 67 and 1 73. The largest number of 
teachers is found in Pennsylvania, where the median is 293. In 
South Carolina there are 201; in Iowa, 192; in North Carolina, 179; 
m Maryland, 176. The smallest numbers aife found in the union 
towns of New England. In Vermont the median is 41; in Massa- 
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chusetts, 43; in New Hampshire, 46; in Connecticut, 53; in New 
Mexico, 63. 

Number oj supervisory and clerical assistants . — Only 1,830 of the 
2,009 counties included in this study have given us data regarding 
the number of supervisory assistants employed. These 1,830 units 
of organization employ 812 such assistants. Of these (see Table 20) 
1,410 employ no supervisory assistant; 223 employ 1; 118 employ 2; 
51 employ 3; 14 employ 4; 5 employ 5; 1 employs 6; 1 employs 7; 
3 employ 8; and 3 employ more than 8. The distribution of 641 
supervisors as to the nature of their work is as follows: 280 super- 
vise all grades; 93 supervise grades 1-6; 9 supervise grades 7-9; 
9 supervise grades 10-12; 59 supervise colored schools; 58 supervise 
music; 29 supervise art; 21 supervise health education; 18 supervise 
miscellaneous subjects and activities; 17 supervise home economics; 
16 supervise physical education; 16 supervise agriculture; 10 super- 
vise hig h school ; 3 supervise curriculum ; 3 supervise penmanship. 

Table 25 . — Number of teachers in the territory under the jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent, given in medians and quartiles amt by Slates 


State 

M 

Q i 

Q* 

State 

M 

Q i 

Qi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Alabama 

150 

, 128 

202 

New Hampshire 

46 

30 

48 

AHtont 

(l) 


r 

New Jersey 

(*) 



Arkansas 

122 

103 

168 

New Mexico 

63 

37 

86 

Calif omit 

110 v 

76 

276 

New York 

83 

66 

101 

Colorado 

76 

38 

148 

North Carolina 

179 

93 

280 

Connecticut 


24 

74 

North Dakota 

140 

92 

180 

Florida 

02 

30 

128 

Ohio 

163 

143 

242 

Oeoruia 

84 

66 

120 

Oklahoma 

134 

90 

188 

Idaho 1 

57 

38 

87 

Oregon.. 

163 

76 

251 

minoi* _ 

203 

128 

326 

Pennsylvania 

203 

106 

448 

Indiana 

100 

06 

148 

Rhode Island 

(«) 



lovf 

102 

143 

238 

South Carolina 

201 

123 

257 

7tnaas 

131 

81 

166 

8outh Dakota. 

106 

77 

142 

£snttickv 

78 

60 

116 

Tennessee 

109 

77 

156 

Tivildant 

126 

76 

179 

Texas. 

98 

63 

131 

Maine 

40 

28 

62 

Utfh 

66 

1 43 

07 

MarvLand 

176 

no 

300 

Vermont 

41 

20 

64 

M sMarhnutts 

43 

32 

67 

Virginia 

149 

117 

107 

Mlobigm 

142 

89 

220 

Washington 

113 

60 

243 

Minnesota 

101 

73 

128 

Weat Virginia. 

173 

131 

260 

MiMtatlnnl 

124 

87 

147 

Wisconsin 

172 

los 

% 

206 

Missouri - 

131 

101 

204 

Wyoming 

138 

106 

157 

Montana 

86 

68 

126 





N«br«aka * 

129 

98 

182 

Total 

146 

67 

173 

Nevada 

<J) 






9 


' Tben belna tow*r th*n 10 cams In each, no medians or qaartllc* war* oomftated for Arison*. Nevada, 
Nnr isrmj. Mid Rhode Island. The arithmetic mean for Arison* la 148. Th* flfnrm for the 0 case* 

Tbi Sthnmtto mian^N* vad**u ’lTB. Th* Apr** for the 4 mn am: 186, 140. 

» Tbe arithmetic mean tor New Jeasj 1* MN. To* flfune tor th* 0 cates am: NM91 ( 308, 336, 381, 334, 


70* RIO. 9(0, 

‘ Tbearithm*tlome*n tot Rhode bland 1*34. Th* Dim** forth* 7 cua* am: S, 13. 18, *H*1, *3, 86. 

It will be noted that 442 of these act as general supervisors, 
supervising all the work in several or all grades; the re ma i nin g 199 
supervise in but a single field. r 

One thousand eight hundred and sixty counties have givten us data 
regarding clerical and stenographic assistants. (See Table 27.) 
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01 , heS ? 1 em , pl ° 7 none: 214 '“P'oy » Part-time assistant; 765 
employ 1 ; 60 employ 2; 7 employ 3 ; 3 employ 4 ; 8 employ more than 4 
latUe comment is needed to make clear from these data the magni- 
tude of the professional task facing the average county superintend- 
ent and the meagerness of the assistance given him for performing 

that task. The implications of this will be considered in the next 
section. 
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Table 27. — Number of -paid clerical and stenographic assistants and of counties 
employing them in the various States 


State 

Total 

cases 

r - 

None 

Part 

time 

only 

1 

2 

3 

4 

More 
than 4 

1 

2 I 

3 ! 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


37 

11 

3 

21 

1 



1 


g 

2 

1 

6 


- 




35 

20 

1 

13 

1 




California 

32 

9 

3 

10 

6 

1 

1 

3 


31 

19 

6 

5 



f 



13 

5 

3 

5 






25 

9 

2 

10 

3 



1 


50 

39 

2 

8 

1 




Jrlfthn 

24 

16 

4 

4 






57 

20 

3 

30 

4 





ft5 

29 

11 

25 






51 

11 

2 

48 


: 



78 

31 

10* 

37 


f 




38 

6 

25 

« 

1 




Yi 

9 

1 

15 

5 



1 

Mains 

50 

42 

3 

11 





Marvlasd 

13 



6 

4 

3 



MattachinAtt^ 

58 

27 

ii 

19 

1 




M irh {(ran ^ 

54 

12 

7 

29 

5 



1 

M innMnta^^L 

54 

27 

10 

15 

1 



1 

AM 

34 

29 


5 





\flwniri 

47 

35 

6 

6 



1 

Mnntana 

37 

11 

7 

18 

1 


■ 

^ ahrack n 

53 

28 

9 

15 

1 




NavoHa 

3 

2 

1 





i 

Vaw TTamnahirs 

20 

20 

7 

2 




| 

KJ 1 area 17 

9 



7 

2 




XI a*v \4 at! r>n 

12 

4 

1 

7 




| 

XJ mrxM V rtrk 

128 

08 

24 

5 

i 




Mnrth Parnllna 

49 

12 

5 

21 

10 

1 


1 

XT ryfM Vi TlaketA 

32 

4 

2 

24 

2 



1 

nonu — - 

Ohio 

57 

11 

4 

40 

1 


1 ! 

Hklahnma 

34 

2 

4 

27 

1 



1 

Ontfnn 

24 

7 

2 

14 

1 


1 

Pan n (Til r’flnln 

43 

10 

9 

24 













Dhivla Ttland 

■ V 

0 

1 

f 





AtmiIH Pamllna 

19 

12 

1 

6 





flAiith Dakota 

44 

6 

6 

31 

l 




Tannanj* 

53 

38 

6 

7 

1 

1 




91 

20 

7 

64 





TTtnh 

15 

4 

3 

7 

1 




Varmnnt 

23 

20 

2 

1 





Vlf inla 

49 

13 

2 

31 

3 




Wftfihlnirtrm .. . 

22 

8 

3 

9 

2 




VMt Vlnrlnia 

38 

15 

i 3 

21 






49 

10 

*8 

30 

, 




'Wyoming 

8 

2 

3 

3 




Total 

1,800 

802 

214 

765 

60 

7 

3 

8 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE FOREGOING DATA 

The task of the county superintendent . — There *are probably few 
, persons who appreciate the magnitude or the difficulty of the countj 
superintendent's work. 

In terms of medians the average superintendent has- 145 teachers 
under his jurisdiction. If the superintendent gives one-half his time 
to supervision (undoubtedly a high percentage for such officers) for 
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the 180 days of' the typical school term, he would be able to give to 
each school less than four hours per 'year. To make matters more 
difficult these 145 teachers are not located in a few buildings of a 
single sm all city, but are distributed • among 55 buildings That 
they are spread over, a large territory is indicated by the fact that 
38 of them are 1-^eacher buildings. At the best, then, the super- 
intendent must give a fair proportion of his time in traveling from 
pornt to point before he can even begin his supervisory activities. 
The average of four hours per teacher must be greatly reduced 7 

But there •are other activities that must, or should be, engaged in 
by the county superintendent. None is more important than 
supervision but many are more pressing. There are problems of 
finance; of buildings and their equipment; of pupil classification and 
progress; of pupil elimination; of curriculum; of consolidation and 
transportation; and the like. Each is important and none can be 
neglected for long without serious waste or inefficiency. 

The whole problem is further complicated by the fact that in most 
of the States the county superintendent, unlike the city superin- 
tendent, has to deal with many local boards and districts. While 
there are some desirable aspects in this situation, it is a time- 
consuming job. 

Th* county superintendent needs additional assistance . — The meager- 
ness of the assistance given the county superintendent in dealing 
with these many problems is almost unbelievable. We have infor- 
mation from about 60 per cent of all such officers. Of the 2,009, 
179 give no information regarding supervisory assistants. It is safe 
to say that few, if any, of these have such assistants. One thousand 
four hundred and ten indicate that they have none. The o£her 420 
employ a total of 812 supervisors. 

Clerical assistance is lacking to almost as great a degree. Of 1 860 
superintendents reporting on this point, 802 have none, while 214 

nave part-time assistants. The other 844 have a total of 950 
assistants. 

A typical county can not hope to get the most efficient service 
from its county superintendent until it provides him with assistance 
of the amount and nature needed. To do so is good economy. • 

The superintendent's professional equipment.— With a median edu- 
cational experience of 19.9 years it is evident that the county super- 
intendents, as a group, have had sufficient experience in which to be- 
come familiar with the work of the schools. Likewise they have, as 
a group, had a reasonable amount of (pperience in teaching in grades 
to 12 (9.4 years) and in administration and supervision (8.8 years). 
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While it would doubtless be well if a county superintendent could 
have experience at all levels of the common-school system, the num- 
ber that are lacking some such experience does not appear to be 
unduly large. Only 18 per cent have not had experience in the first 
6 grades, and only 6 per cent in grades 7 to 12. 

The training of this officer is, however, not so satisfactory. The 
median training is 7.8 years above the elementary school, with 50 
per cent having between 6.1 and 8.6 years. While 33 per cent have 
a bachelor’s degree, 9 per cent a master’s degree, and 1 per cent a 
doctor’s degree, 67 per cent of the whole group included in this study 
have no degree. No one can say how much training such an officer 
should have. Anyone will admit that neither length of training nor 
the possession of academic degrees is a guarantee of professional 
efficiency. The present writer does, however, believe that to secure 
the cultural background and the wide range of professional informa- 
tion needed in dealing with problems of teaching, of pupil accounting, 
of financing, of buildings, of organization, and the like, a full 4-year 
college course and, in addition, professional training of at least one 
and, preferably, of two years on the graduate level is essential. We 
know that in most communities of most States principals and high- 
school teachers must have a college degree. If the county superin- 
tendent who has more or less authority (differing widely according 
to the State) over these school officers is to command their respect 
and confidence, he certainly should not be less than their equal in 
general and professional education. 

Two factors appear to be important as affecting thi$ problem. In 
the firet place, attention should be given to the selection of the 
county superintendent. This will be discussed in the next section. 
In the second place, training in service should, so far as possible, be 
given. Of the 2,009 superintendents in this study only 254 have 
taken summer session training during the preceding 5-year period. 
Eight hundred and fifty-nine have had no such attendance and, in all 
probability, most of the 896 who gave no information on this point 
have had none. For the 254, the median length of training during 
the five years was about seven weeks. 

Of the entire group only 74 had attended a short course. One 
thousand two hundred twenty-three had had no such attendance, 
while 712 . gave no data. The median length of this attend&n^Ja 
about six weeks. Hence, it would appear that a veiy small percent 
of the -county superintendents are securing training through these 
means, and that six weeks represents the usual length of such training. 

8o far as possible these and similar means should be encouraged. 
In some States it is difficult for the county superintendent, because 
of his . meager salary or because of the necessity of preparing reports 
for the State or of performing other essential professional duties, 
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I to take six weeks for the typical summer session. Yet even under 
such conditions, alert superintendents have been able to attend. 
Sometimes they spend the week-ends at home looking after pressing 
matters. Sometimes they are able to care for their correspondence 
and a few other matters from the school they are attending. Once 
in a while they have a competent clerk or a supervisor, or even a 
professionally trained member of the family who can keep the office 
functioning. Every effort should be made to ehcourage professional 
training of this type. Six weeks at a summer school where there is 
an opportunity to extend one’s knowledge and to compare experiences 
with other workers in* the field is a stimulating experience likely to ’ 
yield large returns to the school system. It would undoubtedly be 
good economy for most counties to make such provision for assistance 
that the superintendent can attend a summer session at least every 
other year. J 

In some States where there are unusual difficulties in the way of 
aummer session attendance for this officer, certain institutions have 
provided so-called short <couj§es of from one to four weeks. Begin- 
ning in 1927 the Pennsylvania State College offered unit courses of 
one week intended primarily for county superintendents. Such an 
officer could attend for one Week or for several as his situation per- 
mitted. Among the units offered have been: Rural school super- 
vision; improving the 1 -teacher school; objectives in rural education; 
consolidation; the rural elementary curriculum; community relations; 
administration of county schools; history and development of rural 
education in America; special problems in rural school finance; 
budgeting the time of jrural superintendents; the school plant; county 
school surveys; types of rural school organizations. 

In 1927 Cornell University offered a couree on “The Central Rural 
School district dealing with a very important movement in that 
State. Forty-five of the 208 district superintendents of New York 
State were enrolled, about two-thirds of them completing all require- 
ments entitling them to college credit. During the following years 
courses 'on supervision, pupil accounting, and the curriculum were 
offered. The response on the part of the superintendents has been 
so favorable that it now appears that what was begun as an experi- 
ment has become a part of the State’s program in its comprehensive 
attack on the rural school problem. Naturally it is hoped that in the 
future thq abort course can be discontinued in favor of the regular 
summer session. We have heard of similar courses in Arkansas, 
Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Missouri. 
These are usually offered by the- State university, though, in some 
cases, the opportunities are provided by a State teachers college. 

A few other States also have conferences of from several days to a 
week for these officers. 
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The method, of selection . — In 25 of the States the county super- 
intendent is still chosdn through popular election. This has gener- 
ally been considered as an important, even a dominant, factor in 
the status of the office. Our reasoning has been that popular elec- 
tion fails to attract thetnost able members of the profession, because 
. they object to the uncertainties of an election by persons who are 
hot fully aware of the requirements of the office; because the term 
of office is short and reelection beyond a second term (in many States, 
at least) not customary regardless of the efficiency of the service 
rendered ; and because the political affiliations of the office make it 
difficult to attack some of the problems on a professional basis. ' 

Tink's study . — Tink B undertook to make a factual study of the 
effect of the method of selection upon the county superintendent. 

Evidence in four States indicates definitely that the appointment system of 
selecting county superintendents as a theory, has been sound and worthy. In 
actual practice this system of selection for the appointive States of Alabama, 
Maryland, and North Carolina is decidedly superior to the elective system in 
Florida. In the appointive 8tates the county superintendency is more of a 
profession, the superintendents are more uniformly qualified, and small counties 
are not discriminated against. This evidence further establishes that for these 
fbur States the appointive system secures superintendents with better training 
and experience for the same money, holds them longer, keeps them growing 
more professionally, and secures better educational service from them. 

What our data show . — We have so organized certain parts of our 
data as to show the situation according to the method of selection. 
These data show clearly that, taking the States as a group, appoint- 
ment by any method gives a larger percentage of superintendents who 
are men; a longer period of training above the elementary school; 
a longer administrative experience; a longer experience as county 
superintendent; a larger salary; a larger percentage who were holding 
an a dmini strative position when first elected as county superintend- 
ent; and a somewhat smaller percentage who were holding a non- 
educational position when first selected as county superintendent. 

A summary of these data is presented in Table 28. , 

These raw data would, then, seem to confirm, for the larger group 
of States, Tink's judgment made after a study of four States. One j 
must be cautious, however, about concluding that the method of 
selection alone is the cause of the superintendent’s status in regard to 
the factors mentioned above. Salary, for example, is controlled in ' 
many States by certain legal provisions that do not necessarily* have 
any connection with the method of selection. It is also controlled in 
part by the general salary level of the State. The sex of the super- 
intendent is, in turn, likely to be affected by salary and salary limita- 
tions. Nevertheless, it would seem fair to cdnclude that, taking the | 

• Tink, E. L. Certain pham ot county educational organ Uatlon. (New York City, bureau of publka- 

Uona. Teaobar* Collage, Columbia Unlvanity, 193#. Teacbara Coll**, Columbia Uul vanity, Contri- 
bution! to Education, No. SO.) 
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States as a whole, a grouping of factors desirable in a county super*' 
intendent is found more frequently when selection is made by^ 
appointment than when it is made through popular election. 


Table 28. Summary of the relationship between the method by which county super- 
intendents come into office and certain factors significant to the profession 


‘ Item 

Popular elec- 
tion (25 
8tates) 

Appointment 
by county 
board (8 
States) 

Appointment 
by other edu- 
cation board 
(6 States) 

Appoint- 
ment by 
State officials 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Per cent who are men 

Age (median) 

Age (range of middle 50 percent).... 

Training above elementary school (median) 

Training above elementary school (range of 

middle 50 per cent) 

Total experience (median ). a 

Administrative experience (median) 

Experience as county superintendent (median) 
Experience as county superintendent (range of 

middle 50 per oent) 

8alary (median) 

Salary (range of middle 50 per cent) 

Per cent holding an administrative position when 

first elected as county superintendent 

Per oent holding other educational positions 
when first elected as county superintendent. . _ 
Percent holding a noneducatlonal position when 
first selected as county superintendent 

57 
43.9 
35.3-52 0 
5.7 

5. 4-8. 3 

17.8 
7.3 

4.8 

2. 5-8. 6 
$1,848 
$1,454-12,214 

42 

45 

13 

95 
45.5 
38.3-53.5 
8. 4 

7. 7-9. 7 
224 
10 5 
5.8 

• 3.5-11.0 

$2,773 
$2, 132-$3,425 

58 

25 

7 

82 

484 

4a 7-55 1 
83 

5.7-85 

24.0 

13.5 

9.4 

7.0-15 4 
$2,259 
$1, 753-$3, 227 

51 

B 

32 

7 

92 

43.9 

37.0-51. 1 

8.6 

83-9. 1 
18 0 
10 4 
83 

8 2-13.4 
$2,705 
$2,267-13, 001 

55 

23 

11 


The salary situation . — Among the factors affecting the status of the 
county superintendent, salary must be given an important place. 

Our data show a median salary of $2,312 with 60 per cent receiving 
between $1,827 and $2,931. In two States the median is less than 
$1,500, while in 18 others it is less than'$2,00o! In contrast with this 
median of $2,312, superintendents of cities with a population of 2,500 
to 6,000 received $3,380 in 1926-27;® those of 5,000 to 10,000 popula- 
tion received $4,026; and those of 10,000 to 30,000 received $4,765. 
Elementary school principals received $1,519 in the villages and small 
towns, $2,319 in cities of 2,500 to 5,000, $2,229 in cities of 6,000 to 
10,000, and $2,250 in cities of 10,000 to 30,000. High-school princi- ’ 
pals received $2,205 in the villages and small towns, $2,333 in cities 
of 2,500 to 5,000, $2,821 in cities of 6,000 to 10,000, and $3,424 in 
citites of 1 0,000 to 30,000. In other words, the county superintendents 
of the United States, taking the group as a whole, receive about $800 
more than the principals of elementary schools in villages and small 
towns. They receive approximately the same salary as high-school 
principals and superintendents in places of fewer than 5,000 and as 

•Th. Scheduling of TWdMn* fl o hrt a a . Wtahington, National Education Association, May, 1927. 
(Baasaroh Bulletin, VoL V, No. J.) ^ 
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elementary school principals in places of 2,500 to 30,000 population. 
They receive about $500 less than high-school principals in cities of 
6,000 to 10,000. and about $1,100 less than high-school principals in 
places of 10,000 to 30,000. They receive about $1,700 less than the 
superintendents in cities of 6,000 to 10,000 and less than one-half 
that received by superintendents in places of 10,000 to 30,000. 

On the other hand , there are encouraging salary conditions in some 
States. In New Jersey each county superintendent is paid $5,000, 
while in Pennsylvania the median is $3,501; in Massachusetts, 
$3,393; in Connecticut, $3,376; and in Ohio, $3,391. 

Even these better salaries are not particularly attractive when one 
considers the financial opportunities in the smaller cities. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, tha(t an improvement in the salary situation of the 
county superintendent is necessary in practically all the States if 
the rural schools are to attract and hold professional men and women 
of ability. 

Furthermore, the legal salary limitations in many of the States 
should be eliminated. As shown in the preceding section, these 
limitations tend to Handicap the county in attracting and holding the 
highest grade of professional person. Where there is a county or com- 
parable board of education it would seem wise,- in most States, to 
have the salary determining power in the hands of that group, sub- 
ject, perhaps, to a minimum salary provision. Where there is no 
such board it might be left to the county supervisors (ornome other 
bo<fy as conditions in the State direct) until a responsibfcducation 
board is set up. While it is not usually wise to delegate such ft duty 
to a board that is not responsible for the public schools, a local board ‘ 
would be in a position to consider the whole situation at length and 
probably to answer the question of salary Detter than a larger body 
acting at longer range, such as a legislature. 


* 
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No. 35. Abstracts of addresses delivered at a conference c »i, by th ; 
United States Commissioner of Education at Des Moines, Iova, June 

14 and 15, 1929, to consider the supervision of instruction in rural 
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